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Aotes. 
FRAGMENTS OF MEMORIALS OF FORMER GREATNESS. 
“ Sword, I wil hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o’er my tomb when I am dead; 
Ne’er shall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou shalt wear it as a herald’s « ray 
To emblaze the honor that thy mast 
King Hen. VI, t IV. . 10. 

It is likely that in the old eat 3 of England 
there are many fragments of memorials of past 
greatness and remarkable occurrences similar to 
the one alluded to by the poet, but now fast de- 
eaying, and of which there vcely ny record, 
It seems desirable that something should be done 
to pay an acc punt of su as are rem lining. 
And as “N. & Q ‘rich wi time,” 
r sing a great circulation, easy « f access, and 
—_ numerous goodly contributors, appears to 
be the best depository, I r afew remarks on 
some which have come under my notice, hoping 
that I may be followed mpetent per- 
sons. 

On the north side of the chancel of Eling 
Church, in the New Forest, is suspended a small 
but ancient iron helmet, which was once accom- 
panied by a banner ; but the latter, being of more 
perishable materials, has long disappeared. Not 
a vestige of record is pres rved to denote who 
the warrior was. Beneath them was the burial 
place of the Paulets, an old Hampshire family, 
remarkable for their “ loyaultie.” 

In the church of St. Michael, Southampton, 
there was an ancient helmet; and one in the 
chancel of South Stoneham Church, near that 
town; but whatever honour their masters got 
has long since fled; all is swallowed up in death 
and oblivion. 

In Basing Church are several banners, upon 
which are emblazoned the arms of the Paulet 
family and their alliances, hanging in the aisl 
with fragments of others decaye d through age. 

U nder the window of the chancel of North 
Baddesley Church, in Hampshire, is a small tomb 
of freestone rudely carved, with a covering of 
polished marble, having a large M: 
thereon. On the sides are of the same 
description, with arms and roses intermixed. Of 
the arms little more can be distinguished than 
that the shield is charged with a bend, which, as 
no name, date, or inscription of any sort remains, 
cannot afford a sufficient clue to the discovery of 
the individual whose ashes are lying beneath it. 

On the floor of the chancel, in Bishops-Sutton 
Church, also in Hampshire, is a monumental 
stone with two figures in brass upon it of a knight 
and lady, both standing, but with their hands 
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| 
| the lady in a peaked hood, ornamented down the 
| sides with jewels or embroidery. 


The inscription 


is entirely obliterated, the softness of the stone 


| having caused it to be worn down below the level 


of the brass plate. 

On an ancient brass on the ground, in the 
church of St. Bartholomew, Winchester, is an in- 
scription illustrative of what has been said in 
reference to the last above mentioned monuments: 

“I am the remains of a once beautiful body become 
dust; then learn from me, friend, who passeth by here 
the vicissitudes of human nature. I was called by name 
* * * *, but death has even destroyed that, leaving my 
soul only to exist for ever.” 

Henry Epwarps. 
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Journal of the Proceedings 
Treland. With the Establishment of 
Licensed July 6, 1689. London: 
Clavell, at the Peacock in St. 
M DCLXXXIXx.” 


It is a document of which Mr. Macaulay seems to 
have made considerable use in his third volume, 
although he observes in a note to p. 206, “ The 
reader must not imagine that this journal has an 
official character. It is merely a compilation made 
by a Protestant pamphk and printed in Lon- 
don.” I think, however, it is a contemporary pro- 
duction of some value and well worth reprinting 
in your valuable Illustrations. T. B. G. 


“A Pro lamation i 1 out for a Parliament to be held 
in Dubiin, May 7, no Popish Bis nee summoned. 

“ M Parliament met in the Inns: Lords in- 
trod ; ‘Bis hop of Meath and Cork an st the rest; 
the King enters w ith Robes and Crown; makes a Speech : 
Chancellor bids the Commons chuse a Speaker; they go 
to their House, and having chosen Sir Richard Nagle, 
present him within half an hour; he is ¢ pted; House 
adjourns till Ten in the Morning: tv rds ¢ alle 1 by 
Writ Chancellor, Lord Nugent, Le wd Riverstown, 

“ May 8. Bish p of Story i troduced. Address of 
Thanks te the King, and Abhorrence voted. A Commit- 

appointed to draw it up. A Message to the Commons 

r their concurrence. 

“The King comes into the House, appoints Four in the 
Afternoon for both Houses to rs nd hun with it: A Bill 
brought into the House by C. J. Nugent, and read twice, 
Rege present. Containing a oes snition of the King’s 
Title, and an Abhorrence of the P. of O.’s U ae 
of the defection of the English; ordered after to be in- 
grossed: Committees of Grievances and Pc eitions ap- 
pointed: House adjourned till Friday mornir 

“ Muy 10. King comes into the House, anc stays there 
all the Bill of Recognition, &e. read the third 
time; sent down to the ndges, who 
report the deli ery . it: J. Nu- 
gent for incouraging Trade, by into 
the Kingdom, taking only the Oath of Fidelity, read 


teer, 


Some 


Session : 


r 
l 
1 
Commons by two J 
A Bill brought in by ¢ 


inviting Stran 


vers 


clasped as in prayer. The knight is in armour ; | once. The King directs the House in the Methods of 








proceeding ; adjourned to Ten next day: At Four after- 
noon Committee of Petitions and Trade sate; a Petition 
preferred by Nangle against Gerard Borre, Esq., for Per- 
quisites of the Clerk of Parliament; Borre ordered to 
appear Monday following at Four in the afternoon. 

“ May 11, Bishop of Limerick introduced: House or- 
dered to attend the King in their Robes, which they did: 
The Orders of the House read: Bill for Trade read the 
second time, and committed: Bill of Recognition brought 
into the House from the Commons; at Eleven the King 
comes to the House in his Robes, and passes the Bill; the 
King goes out. *Tis disputed, whether the Session was 
not discontinued by passing the Bill; moved to refer it 
to the Judges by the Bishop of Meath; over-ruled, 
and resolved in the Negative. Adjourned till Mun- 
day. 

“ May 13. A Bill brought into the House by C. J. 
Nugent for altering the Act of Settlement, read once, and 
motion made for the second reading, but rejected. The 
King present at Four in the afternoon; the Committee of 
Petitions and Privileges sate; Borres Answer put in, and 
Nangle ordered to reply. Lord Brittas’s Petition con- 
cerning his Arrest 18 years ago, read; Affidavit ordered 
to be made, and on the Affidavit the Party to be commit- 
ted to the Black Rod. 

“ May 14, The Peers names called; License of absence 
granted, and Proxies admitted: Two Bills brought up 
by the Commons, and read once; one for recalling all 
Grants of Civil Offices from the King, during Life or 


Good behaviour: Another against Writs of Error, and | 


Appeal into England; and that an Act of Parliament 
in England shall not bind Ireland. King present all the 
while. 

“ May 15, Earl of Westmeath introduced Bill for va- 
eating Offices, &c. read second time, and committed; 


Speaker quits the Chair: Chief Justice Nugent called up | 


by the King to be Chair-man; the Bishop of Meath 
against it for two Reasons; Ist. Because able Officers 


might be turned out without fault. 2d. It was unjust to | 


turn men out of Freehold without tryal or compensation, 
the Lord Chancellor for it, because to the King’s preju- 
dice to grant them: the House reassumed, and the Bill 
read a third time; at every Sentence the Clerk stopt, and 


the Speaker asks the House, Shall it pass without amend- | 


ment? It was put to the vote; ail consent but the Bishop 
of Meath, who desired to protest, but was denyed, because 
he offered it too late; viz. after the votes were past; King 
present all along. 


“ May 16. Ch. Just. Nugent reports the Alterations | 


made in the Bill of Trade: The Bill against Writs of 
Error, &c. read the Second time, and committed: Speaker 


quits his place; Chief Justice Nugent assumes it: Bishop | 


of Meath argues against it, because against his Oath of 
Supremacy to the King; because prejudicial to the King 


and Kingdom; robbing the King of his Prerogative, and | 


the Subject of the Liberty of appealing to the King in 
person; He desires a Clause in the latter end for saving 
all Writs of Error, and Appeals now depending in Eng- 
land: The Lord Chancellor for the Bill, argues from the 
Ease and Benetit of the Subject. ‘The House reassumed 
the Bill, read seriatim, as the other before; after that, put 
to the vote; all consent: The King present at all the 
Debates, A Bill read once, making it ‘Treason to bring in 
Counterfeit Foreign Coin into the Kingdom; referred to 
the Committee. A Petition preferred about Butter-Casks, 
and referred. At Four in the afternoon the Committee 
sits, and refers the Bill about Money to the Judges; and 
that about Casks to the Committee of Trade. 

“ May 17. The Bill about Trade read twice, and passed 
nemine contradicente : Lord Primate’s Summons and Proxy 
granted to the Bishop of Meath, read and allowed: ob- 
jected, That the Proxy should be introduced, not allowed, 
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begause the Primate did not appear; but it was carried in 
the Negative, and presidents were cited for it. 

“ May 18. Journals of the last day read: A Petition for 
the relief.of some poor Prisoners, read, and referred to the 
Committee. 

“ May 20. Journals of the House read; Lord Dillon in- 
troduced. 

“ May 21. Earl of Barrymore’s Proxy granted to the 
Lord Granard, allowed, but not read: Lord Dunfany’s 
Proxy allowed, 

“ May 22. Lord Trimnestown, and Lord Kilmahar in- 
troduced, Motion made by Bishop of Meath against the 
Sheriffs of Dublin for quartering an Officer upon him; 
Ordered, That no Peer should be quartered on; and that 
the Sheriff should be committed to the Black Rod. The 
Bill for repealing the Acts of Settlement brought up 
from the Commons by Coll. Macharty, and lodged in the 
House. 

“Observe, That nothing was done in the House for 
four days before, because the King waited for this Bill 
from the Commons; and that the King sent frequently 
for it; the Black Rod having called to the House of 
Commons six or seven times this very day to send it up, 
the Lords House and King spent the time in Discourses 
and News. 

“ May 23. Journals of last day read. The bill from the 
Commons lodged yesterday, read this day once: Motion 
made to have it read again in the afternoon, but rejected: 
Bishop of Meath moves, That the Lords Bill might have 
Precedence of it in reading, or at least, that both might 
be committed: The first rejected, the latter granted ; The 
| Commons Bill ordered to be read next morning. 
| May 24. Col. Macarty made Baron, Moun Casson in- 
| troduced. The Commons Bill of Repeal read again, and 
| committed to the whole House; moved the Lords Bill of 
Repeal might be read and committed; but denied. Se- 
| veral Petitions read, put in by Persons concerned under 

the Acts; all referred, except Capt. Kelly’s. 

“ May 25. Bill about Counterfeit Foreign Coin amended, 
and read the Third time: Controversie between Trimne- 
stown and Dunsany about Precedencies, Reported by the 

| Committee, adjudged to Trimnestown, because it was so 
in 1634; with a saving to Dunsany, if he can shew a 
better Right. Several Petitions read, preferred by Per- 
sons concerned under the Acts of Settlement and Expla- 
nation, and by others for Remainders: One by Lord Clan 
Meleera, to be relieved against the Sale of his Estate to 
Sir Patrick Trant. 

“ May 27. Several Petitions read, and Counsel on them 

heard at the Lords Bar; viz. Lord Galways, Mathews, 
Lord Kingstown’s brothers, Sir Henry Bingham’s bro- 
ther’s; the Scope of them all was, To have savings for 
| their Remainders, and consideration for their Improve- 
| ments; referred all to the Committee of Petitions. 
“ May 28. Several Petitions read, relating to the Act of 
| Settlement; Bill of Repeal read the second time; the 
| House adjourned during Pleasure, and Resolved into a 
| Grand Committee; the Bill of Repeal read by Para- 
graphs; some Objections made, which occasioned some 
Alterations, Motion made for adjourning till Thursday, 
because Wednesday was a Holiday; the King ask’d, 
What Holiday? Answered, The Restoration of his Bro- 
ther and Himself, &c. He replied, The fitter to Restore 
those Loyal Catholic Gentlemen that had suffered with 
him, and been kept unjustly out of their Estates; the 
Motion rejected. 

“ May 29. Petitions read, and referred to the Commit- 
tee; the House Resolved into a Grand Committee; the 
rest of the Bill read by paragraphs; Objections made; 
| some over-ruled, others thought reasonable; King offers 
| a new Preamble to the Bill, instead of that which was 

sent up from the Commons House; Assented to it. Judge 
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Daly impeached by the Commons; at four in the after- | 


noon Committee of Petitions sits; Chief Justice Keat- 
ing’s Petition read; Lord Forbe’s and Lord Galway’s 
adjourned to the 3lst, because the 30th was a Popish 
Holiday. 

“ May 31. Judg Daly’s Petition read and granted ; 
Scope of it for time to answer the Commons Impeach- 
ments, and to have a Copy of it: Lord Galway’s heard at 
the Bar about his Ladies Remainder in Lord Lanes- 
borough’s Estate; Proviso granted for it: Lord Rivers- 
town reports the Alterations made in the Bill of Repeal 
by the Committee, which were all consented to. 


(To be continued.) 





CLERICAL DESIGNATIONS. 


In the Marquis of Blandford’s proposed “ New 
Parishes Act,” it is intended to coin a new term 
for a class of beneficed clergymen, viz. “ district 
rector.” But this would be rather anomalous in 
places like Cheltenham, where the incumbent of 
the old parish church is a “ perpetual curate.” I 
would recall attention to my remarks in “ N. & 
Q.,” 1* S. xii. 160., and observe that a new ad- 
justment of terms is needed. 

In the Rubric appended to the Communion 
Service we read, “ The parson, vicar, or curate, 
or his or their deputy or deputies.” As parson 
means “ rector,” so 1 presume curate here means 
what we now call “ perpetual curate ;” while the 
deputy means what we now call a “ curate,” i.e. 
(legally) a “stipendiary curate,” or deputy- 
minister paid by the incumbent. Can any of 
your readers trace out the rise and progress of 
the present use of the various terms ? 

Could the opportunity of any new act be taken 
for the legal re-adjustment of these things? For 
example, the incumbents of parishes where the 
tithes are all appropriated or impropriated, or 
where there are no tithes at all, might suitably be 
termed a “ pro-rector ” (i. e. for a rector), instead 
of panetedl aucin, leaving the term “ vicar” to 
the cases where there are vicarial tithes. The 
term “ district rector ” would not then be quite so 
incongruous if applied to incumbents of new 
“ecclesiastical parishes ;” though the one term 


| 


be more correct than the term “ parish clerk” is. 
The term “ clerk in orders” would admirably ex- 
press the position of (what we now call) a “cu- 
rate,” for he is paid by the incumbent to perform 
the office of a “ clerk” (¢. e. of one who can read 
and write) in matters requiring a person “in 
orders,” i.e. in reading the church prayers and 
occasional services, and writing and reading 
sermons; and he stands much in the same sort of 
a position to the incumbent as a lawyer's clerk 
does to a lawyer. 

In the recent “ Church Discipline Bill” of the 
Lord Chancellor, a good opportunity would have 
occurred for introducing the legal use of the term 
“clergyman” for clerk, and perhaps of formally 
substituting it in all future documents. Could it 
be done in any future bill? As “clerk” means 


| one who can read, so it seems to me that it may 


be applied as much to a layman as to aclergyman. 
And as the census papers complained of the con- 
fusion caused by the use of “clerk,” so I would 
beg to invite the clerical readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
endeavour at once quietly and practically to in- 
troduce the use of the word “ clergyman ;” thus 
in all petitions to parliament, in all baptismal and 
marriage registers, and in all documents where 
they now usually add “clerk,” or “clerk in holy 
orders,” to their names, or the names of others, to 
denote their occupation, let them henceforth put 
“clergyman.” Iam informed on good authority 
that in the nomination to a curacy, or testimonials 
to a bishop, there is no necessity for the use of the 
term “clerk,” and that “clergyman” would do 
quite as well. Ihave myself adopted the latter 
term, as more consistent with common sense, for 
the word “clerk” may mean almost anything. 

C. H. Davis, Clergyman. 


Nailsworth. 


P.S.— Perhaps some of your legal readers 
would kindly point out any cases where “ clerk” 


| may be essential to create a legal document ? 
| Wherever it is not essential, surely the sooner it 


“ pro-rector”” would do as well for all such cases | 


as any distinctive title. 
might be termed a “deputy,” or (as I hinted in 
1* S. xii. 160-1.) a “clerk in orders;” and the 
parish clerk be termed a “lay clerk,” which term 
is now legally applicable under the act of 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 59. to the person who acts as “ parish 
clerk” (i. e. as responding clerk), when the office 
of parish clerk is held by a clergyman who serves 
as curate, and who is then called the “clerk in 
orders,” as in Liverpool, St. James’s, Westmin- 
ster, and other large places. For the responding 


clerk is appointed by the clergyman, and not by | 


the parish ; so that the term “lay clerk” would 


The stipendiary assistant | 


is abolished the better. - 





, to 66 : "had 
BOSWELL S JOHNSON. 


1. As a laudable desire has been shown to il- 
lustrate the English Classic, I would ask through 
your columns if the name of the party who mali- 
ciously reprinted the Marmor Norfolciense in 
1775, with a stinging dedication to Johnson, under 
the signature of “ Tribunus,” is known? Enjoy- 
ing, as the Doctor then was, a pension from the 
House of Hanover, he could ill afford to have his 
earlier Jacobite tendencies recalled to public 
notice; nevertheless, Boswell tells us that he met 
this attack upon him by one of his petty adversaries 
| with great good humour; layjpg aside both his 
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bearishness and pomposity, he laughed heartily at 
the feeble efforts of his unknown enemy. Having 
seen a copy of this reprint, upon which, in a 
handwriting of the period, stands “ Tribunus, i. e. 
Samuel Parr,” I am induced to inquire if there 
is any ground for charging the friend of John- 
son with such a piece of literary perfidy as this 
would involve ? 

2. Another attack upon Johnson, not noticed 
by Boswell, came from the north, and bore the 
title of The Deformities of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
collected from his Works, 8vo., Edinburgh, printed 
for the author, 1782. Is this scribe known ? 

3. Boswell records of Johnson that being in 
a serious mood, and seeing at the Sacrament a 
poor girl in a bad gown, he privately gave her a 
crown, though he saw Hart's Hymns in her hand. 
In a note (vol. ii. p.277., Croker, 1839) we are 
told that this was the hymn book of the “ Rev. 
John Hart, of the Gray Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh ;” but I venture to correct this by sub- 
stituting the “ Rev. John Hart, of Jewin Street, 
London, whose Hymns, &c., on various Occasions,” 


published in 1759, was undoubtedly the book | 


alluded to by Johnson. The Doctor was a strict 


churchman, and could not but know something of 


the heterodox Calvinistic preacher of Jewin Street, 
whose remarkable experience forms part of his 
hymn book. With this correction I think the 
obscurity of the passage disappears; for however 
shocked the Doctor might be at seeing such a 
sectarian book in the hands of a communicant 


within the holy precincts of the altar, his humanity | 
prevailed, and the heresy of the poor girl was out- | 


weighed by the poverty of her garb. J. 0. 


NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
(Concluded from p. 389.) 


McCausland, of Strathbane, or, within a R. T. a F.-d.- 
L. sa. 

MeGildowny, of Clare Park, az. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Maitland, of Hollywick, or, a L. R., &c. within a R. T 
gu.; cr., a lion, in sin. paw a F.-d.-L. az. 

Massey, of Pool Hall, (1 and 4) gu. and or, 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
arg 

ite vrick, of Bodorgan, between 3 brands, &c. a F.-d.-L. 
gu. ; cr., a Cornish chough, in dext. claw a F.-d.-L. gu. 

Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, a F.-d.-L. between 2 
choughs; cr., a chough holding a F.-d.-L. 

Miller, arg. a R. T. (Clarke, 54.). 

Money, of Walthamstow, cr., 2 wings az. each semée de 
Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Montgomerie, of Annick Lodge, az. (1 and 4) 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. or, within R. T 

Montgomery, of Convoy H., az. (1 and 4) 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
or, &c. 

Morley, of Sussex, sa. 3 leop. faces jessants Fs.-d.-L. or 
(Clarke, 143.). 

Murray, of Polmaise, az. 3 stars within R. T. or. 

Murray, of Eriswell, az. 3 mullets, do. 

Napier, of =e R. T. (for Scott of Thirlestane). 

Newdegate, of field, cr., a F.-d.-L. arg. 








Newton, of Cheadle Heath, gu. a cross fleurettée, or. 

Oakeley, of Plas Tan-y-Bwlch, arg. on a fesse between 
3 crescents, gu. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or; cr., dext. arm charged with 
2 Fs.-d.-L. or 

O’Shee, of Garden Morres, (1) per bend indented, or and 
az. 2 Fs.-d.-L. counterchanged (1382). 

Owen, of Tedsmore and of Bettws, (1 and 4) cross flory, 

Palmer, of Naburn, gu. 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Pattenson, of Ibornden, arg. on a fess sa., a bugle horn, 
between 2 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Pedler, of Hoo Mavey, on a chief an oriental crown, be- 
tween 2 Fs.-d.-L. az.; cr., a demi-L, R. holding a lozenge 
arg. charged with a B-d2L. az. 

Pennant, of Downing, &c., (4) arg. on a bend az, 3 Fs.- 
d.- L. arg. 

Peppard, of Cappagh IT., az. 2 bars or, the upper charged 
with 3 Fs.-d.-L., and each of 2 towers charged with a F,- 
d.-L. 

Philipps, of Aberglasney, (1 and 4) L. R. between 2 Fs,- 


| d.-L. in chief, az.; cr., L. R. with dexter paw on a F.-d,- 


L. or. . 

Philips, of Ileath H., per pale az. and sa. within an orle 
of Fs.-d.-L. arg. a lion, &c.; cr., a demi-L. R., a F.-d.-L, 
arg. between its paws 

Phillips, of Eaton Bishop, cr., a leop. face jessant de lis, 


} or. 


Plowden, of Plowden, az. a fesse dancettée, 2 upper 
points terminating in Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Portal, of Freekfolk Priors (French), cr., 2 portals 
flanked by 2 towers, each charged with a F.-d.- 

Powell, of Brandelsome H., cr., a lion’s head with collar 
Fi. C. gu. 

Price, of Gunley, arg. a L. P. sa. between 3 Fs.-d.-L. 


| gu. (2 and 1). 


Probert, see Clifford. 

Pryse, of Gogerddan, cr., L. R. holding a F.-d.-L. 

Pugh, of Llanerchydal, (1 and 4) a L. P. G. a. <n 
3 Fs.-d.-L. gu.; er., a L. holding a F.-d.-L. g 

Ramsbotham, of Old Hall, arg. on a Fesse ad between 
10 pellets, a F.-d.-L. or. 

Ramsden, of Carlton H., arg. on a chevron between $ 
Fs,-d,.-L. sa. 3 rams’ heads; cr., an arm, holding in hand 
a F.-d.-L. sa. 

Rebow, of Wivenhoe P., 4 bezants, each charged with 
a F.-d.-L. az.; er. on breast of a demi-eagle a bezant 
charged with a F.-d.-L. az. 

Richards, of Ardamine, (1 and 4) sa. a chevron between 
3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Rogers, of Dowdeswell, on a chief, gu. a F.-d.-L. or. 

Rogers, on a chief az. a F.-d.-L. or (Porny, 47.). 

Russell, of lam HL, cr. (for Watts), a fesse between 3 
me ~y -L. in chief. 

. Clair, of Staverton, (1 and 4) a ship at anchor, &c. 
within a R. T. 

Sarsfield, of Doughcloyne, per pale arg. and gu. a F.-d.- 
L. counterchanged. 

Savile, of Oaklands, cr., an eagle rising per bend sin. or 
and sa., holding a F.-d.-L. az. 

Scobell, of Nancealvarne, arg. 3 Fs.-d.-L. gu. in chief, 
ke. 5 ; er., demi-lion holding a F.-d.-L. gu. 

Serocold, of Cherry Hinton, (1 and 4) pe» chevron, arg. 
and sa., in chief 2 Fs.-d.-L. az.; cr., a castle with a F.-d.- 
L. issuing. 

Seton, of Mounie, R. T. gu, 

Seton, of Cariston, or, 3 crescents within a R. T. gu., and 
(for Balfour) a F.-d.-L. in base. 

Seymour, of Knoyle, (1 and 4) or, on a pile gu. between 
6 Fs.-d.-L. az. 3 lions of Eng., &« 

Sheppard, of Frome Selwood, az. on a chevron between 
8 I’s.-d.-L. or, as many mullets, gu. 

Shirley, of Eatington, arms of Thomas of Woodstock 
(Edw. HL). 
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Shirley, gu. a chevron, &c. 
(Clarke, 55.). 
Skelton, of Papcastle, az. a fesse between 3 Fs.-d.-L, or. 
Smith, of Halesowen Grange, cr., with a R. T. gu. 
Smith, of Ashlyns Hall, cr., an elephant’s head, charged 
with 3 Fs.-d.-L. sa 
+9 my d, of Keel, arg. in fesse point a F.-d.-L. sa. (Cl. 
‘a 
Soltau, of Little Efford, on sin. side of bend, 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
az. 
Southby, of Carswell, 
L. or, &c. (for Hayward). 
Stanley, of Cross Hall, France, semée of F.-d.-L. « 
Steuart, of Glenormiston, in base, 3 Fs.-d.-L. az. 
Steuart, of Ballechin, (1 and 4) L. R. within a R. T. gu. 
Steuart, of Steuart’s Lodge, the same. 
Stevenson, Bellasis, of Uffington, (1 and 4) erm. a 
chevron countercompony or and gu. between 8 Fs.-d.-L. 


between 3 Fs.-d.-L. or 





> 


2 and 3) on a bend sa., 3 F’s.-d.- 


gu. 
Ste ys f Ardvorlich, (1 and 4) or, a L. R. gu. within 
a R. T. gu. 


Suillisticet. of How-Caple, arg. on a fesse sa., between 
8 Fs.-d.-L. gu. 3 leop. heads; cr., of one branch, in dext. | 
paw of a demi-leop. a F.-d.-L. gu. 

Stoddyr, er., 4 V’.-d.-L. or (Cl. 114.). 

Storie, of Camberwell, a L. R. gu. on a canton az., a F.- 
d.-L. or. 

Stuart, of Aldenham Abbey, or a fesse chi juy az. and 
arg. within a R. T. gu. 

Fennyson d’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, ( 
3 leop. faces or, jessant Fs.-d.cL. az. 
on the head a crown of Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Thorp, of Ryton, (1 and 4) per pale arg. and or, within 
an orle of 10 Fs.-d.-L. az.a L. R. gu.; er, aL. ik. in dext. 
paw, a F.-d.-L. az. 

french, of Cangort P., arg. a L. P. gu. between 8 Fs.- 
d.-L. az. 

Urquhart, of Meldrum, (3) 3 crescents within a R. T. 

uw 
’ Vaughan, of Cacthle, &« 
3 Fs.-d.-L. gu. (2 and > 

Venn, of Freston Lodge, erm. on a bend gu. between 6 
Fs.-d.-L. az. 3 escallops, ‘arg. ; cr, L. P., dext. paw on an 
escutcheon, az. charged with a F.-d.-L. or. 

Vilett, of Swindon, on a canton az. a F.-d.-L. « 

Vyse, of Stoke, a R. T. gu. 

Walcot, of Bitterley Court, (2 and 3) arg. on across Fl. | 
8a., 5 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Wall, of Worthy Park, 
tellée counter battellée 
changed, &c. 

Ward, of Willey, az. a cross patée erm. between 4 Fs.- 
d.-L. or; cr., a martlet, sa., in its beak a F.-d.-L. or. 

Ward, of Salhouse, arg. on a bend engrailed sa., between 
2 acorns, &c. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Plumer-Ward, of Gilston, (2 and 3) party per chevron 

*, C. gu. and arg. 3 martlets, &c. (for Plumer). 

Lee-Warner, of W alsin gham Abbey, (2) party per bend | 
indented, gu. and or, 2 Fs.-d.-L. 

Watkins, of Woodfiel i, 
faces “jessant de lis,” gu. 

White, of Yeovil, (1 and 4) a F.-d.-L. between 2 loz. 
gu. (2)ad, L. R. sa., on the shoulder a F.-d.-L. or (for 
Mervin). 

Whyte, of Redhills, (4) arg. 3 Fs.-d.-L. between 9 cr. 
crosslets, and a bordure engrailed sa. ( Beresford). 

by rr of Temple House, cr., a chough, in dext. claw 
a F.-d.- 

Wilson, , of Knowle Ha ull, (4) az. on a chevron, between 
3 Fs.-d.-L, or, 3 etoiles, gu. 

Wilson, of Stowlangtoft Hall, a wolf sal. or, on a chief | 
of the last, pale of the first charged with a F.-d.-L. arg. ; | 


2 - — gu. 
3 Cie, @ 4 G. arg. 


»y (1 and 4) a L. P. sa. between 


per fesse or and az. a fesse bat- 
between 3 F's.-d.-L, all counter- 





az. on a chevron, &c. 3 leop. 


er., a demi-wolf, sin. paw on a pellet charged with a F.- 
d.-Ix, arg. 

Wolcott, of Knowle House, a Cr. Fl. arg., &c., as an 
augmentation of honour a F.-d.-L. between 2 annulets; cr., 
a hawk’s head holding a F.-d.-L. or. 

Woodforde, of Ansford H., sa. 3 leap, heads reversed gu. 
swallowing 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Woodyeare, of Crookhill, sa. semée de L. or, &c.; cr., 


| on a wreath, or and sa. a demi-griphon, &c., sa. semée de 


lis. 

Wright, of Kilverstone, sa. a chevron Eng. arg. between 
3 Fs.-d.-L. or, on a chief, &c. 

Wroton, a triple pile flory (Cl. 42.). 


V. 
This last list is, as already stated, supplied by 
the courtesy of Mr. Court of Cotham, his son-in- 
law, from an unpublished MS., “ Heraldic Dic- 


tionary, by Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, M.A., 
F.A.S.”: 


“No dates are given, neither is it stated whether the 
families were extinct or not. The work is commenced 
without preface or remark of any kind, and is merely 
headed as above. The latter part of the MS. appears to 
be in an unfinished state.” 

It is presumed that the vicar of Walford may 
be cited as sufficient authority for the use of the 
fleur-de-lis in the subjoined family names. His 
thorough knowledge of heraldry is exemplified i in 
his Hist. of Gloucestershire, which is chiefly cha- 
racterised by details of the families possessed of 
the lands in succession ; and he was employed by 
the Duke of Newcastle to unravel the mysteries 
of the Pelham-Clinton genealogy. 

Adams, Aguillon, Angelus, Archas, Areas, Ashton, Ayl- 
worth, Ayson. 

Bacon, Badd, Balmes, Banester, Barton, Basentyne, 
Bassett, Bates, Beard, Beaumond, Bereford, Beresford, 
Billingsley, Birch, Boughton, Brigges, Brigham, Buband, 


| Buckfield, Bukefield, Bishop Burgh, Burgh, Burke, Bur- 


hope, Burrough, Burwell. 

Campion, Cansey, Cantelo, Cashire, Cheffield, Clamend, 
Cole, Collingrig, Coneley, Constantyne, Cope, Crake, 
Craven, Crome, Curling, Curtoys. 

Daires, Dawbeney, Deelsome, Disney, Dixwell, Dodson, 


| Dokesworth. 


Edgar, Edmonds, Elcotts, Eley, Elsing, Evans, Ever- 
ton, Eyles. 

Fanshaw, Flegh, Frethorp, Fremond, Freny, Frisley. 
Gaire, Gayer, Gilbert, Gomeldon, G« Berns e, Gouldine, 
Gouldsmith, Grazebrooke, Green, Grey, Griffin, Gumb le- 

ton, Gurdon. 

Hamelyn, Hamelton, Hawford, Haylord, Hicks, Hide, 
Hillary, Hiltoft, Hitchcock, Hobart, Holcroft, Holt, Ho- 
vell, Hutton, Hynell. 

Ingleby, Joyner. 

Knowles. 

Henry of Lancaster, Leigh, 
Little, Losse, Lyndwood. 

Macklowe, Mallake, Marke, Marom, Martyn, Mascall, 
Maundrell, Meryett, Moncklow, Mord ant, Morton, 
Moundeford, Mountford, Mountjoy, Murthes. 

Nelson, Normansell, Northampton, Norton. 

Ossanna. 

Paston, Patesley, Patterson, Peake, Pedley, Penn, Pere 
kins, Pooley, Portman, Price, Pugh. 

Quennell, Quincy.}, 


Leigham, Lilly, Limings, 
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Reynall, Richmond, Robinson, Robyns, Rochcourt, 
Rochdale, Rogers, Rotheley, Rowles, Rythe. 

Saunders, Scory, Seborne, Seymour, Jane Seymour, 
Shelton, Skynner, Smith, Smyth, Sneyd, Somerset, So- 
merton, Standon, Stokes, Stone, Sutherland, Swift. 

Thorpe, Thwaites, Tonarst, Twenge, Tylley. 

Vincent. 

Walbe, Walsell, Walton, Wameldon, Waniell, Warme, 
Warrington, Washingley, Wateborough, Welby, Welves, 
Wennis, Wingo, Wigly. 

G:F. 


Fleur-de-lis: Sir Stephen Fox.—With refer- 
ence to the notes on the fleur-de-lis (2™ S. i. 348.), 
Ido not see the name of Sir Stephen Fox, who 
was permitted to place a fleur-de-lis in his coat of 
arms in the upper left hand corner. This honour 
is preserved in his family, and still decorates the 
shield of Lord Helland, his great-great-grandson. 

A tradition in the Fox family existed, and the 
late Lord Holland used to mention it, that when 
in exile Charles II. borrowed 5,000/. of Mr. 
Stephen Fox, who was attached to his family ; 
and that that prince graciously permitted him to 
place this fleur-de-lis in his escutcheon. The 
money, it was added, was never repaid, though 
some of the descendants would have willingly re- 
signed the badge for the money. 

In the Memoirs of Sir Stephen (London, 1717) 
may be seen the arms with the fleur-de-lis. Per- 
haps some of your readers may add information. 

VoLpone. 


I have the following, whence culled I know 
not: — 

“ Nothing could be more simple than the lily, which 
was the distinctive badge of the French monarchy; nor, 
at the same time, could anything be more symbolic of the 
state of the nobility and gentry, exempted from the neces- 
sity of working for a livelihood or for dress, than lilies, 
of which it is said: ‘ They toil not, neither do they spin,’ 
neque laborant neque nent, — which was the motto to the 


royal arms of France.” 
R. W. Hacswoop. 





Minor Notes. 

Jamaica: Interesting Discovery.—The hurri- 
cane which passed over Jamaica on April 24, led 
to many discoveries. Among others, and that 
probably of the greatest interest, was the iron 
cage in which the Spaniards, when masters of the 


| 





island, used to put criminals who were sentenced 


to death, and hang them alive. It was washed up 
with the bones inside, about three miles from 
Uppark Camp, near Kingston ; and was examined 
with great curiosity by the officers of the regi- 
ment quartered there. 

Time taken in writing Black Letter. —I have 


recently been copying an old legend in the black 
letter, and have kept a note of the time consumed, 


F. G. | 


| 
| 


thinking it would be interesting to fellow anti- 
quaries. My work took seventy-nine hours, and 
consists of twenty-two pages, each page measuring 
without margin 6} inches by 43 inches broad; the 
letters are {th of an inch high, and the lines 
(twenty-four to a page) are ith apart. Each of 
these pages took three hours, thirty-five minutes. 
This is without taking into account illuminated 
letters; for these allowance must be made accord- 
ing to intricacy and finish. I think also the old 
monks might work a little, but not much faster 
than I. We often talk of their perseverance in 
writing MSS., and shall now be able to make 
some calculation as to their labours. Like them I 
had one to read to me the while, D.S 


Sad Advice.— 

“ Enquire out those tauernes which are best custom’d, 
whose maisters are oftenest drunk; for that confirmes 
their taste, and that they choose wholesome wines.” — 
Decker’s Hornbooke, 1609. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

“The Image that fell down from Jupiter,” 
Aels, xix. 35. — Pausanias (i. 26.) speaking of the 
statue of Minerva at Athens, says: “It is re- 
ported that this statue fell from heaven; but 
whether this was the case or not I shall not at 
present attempt to prove.” He took the ex- 
pression literally ; but the figurative sense given 


| by Herodian (bk. i. p. 37.) appears to be the most 


exact; for when speaking of the image of the 
mother of the gods at Pessinus, he says they call it 
d.orerts, “because the material and the artist are 
unknown, and it must not be touched by human 
hand.” Jamblicus (apud Phot., p. 554.) also says 
the statues were so called “ because the occult 
art by which they were fabricated by human 
hands was inconspicuous.” Dr. Kitto observes, 
on the authority of Mucianus, that the statue of 
Diana was of wood, and not of stone, and could 
not have been an aérolite. The statue at Pessinus, 
however, was most probably of stone; and that 
mentioned by Herodian, bk. v. p. 114., was an 
aérolite. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


Grantham Steeple used as a Simile.—In The 
Character of a London Diurnall: with severall 
select Poems, by the same Author. Printed in 
the Yeere 1647, there is a poetic address, of fifty 
lines, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which thus 
concludes : 

“ How could successe such villaines applaud ? 

The State in Strafford fell, the Church in Laud: 
‘The twins of publike rage adjudged to dye, 

For treasons they should act, by prophecy. 

The facts were done before the lawes were made, 
The trump turned up after the game was plai’d. 

Be dull great spirits, and forbeare to climbe, 

For worth is sin, and eminence a crime. 

No churchman can be innocent and high, 

*Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand awry. 
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Poetic licence, I readily admit, will fully excuse 
the above statement; but the truth is, that Gran- 
tham steeple does not stand awry, and that the 
appearance of its doing so arises, not from its 
height, but from the fact that the angles of the 
tower are not all alike, one of them being made 
to project, so as to carry the staircase. 

Henry KenstncrTon. 


Submarine Tunnel between England and France. 
— This project was alluded to in an English song, 
published thirty-one years ago, called “ Bubbles 
of 1825,” tune “ Run, neighbours run :” 

“A tunnel underneath the sea, from Calais straight to 
Dover, Sir, 
That qualmish folks may cross by land from shore to 
shore, 
With sluices made to drown the French, if e’er they 
would come over, Sir, 
Has long been talked of, till at length ’tis thought a 
monstrous bore.” 
Bar-PointT. 
Philadelphia. 


Provincial Words, Wiltshire.— Among provin- 
cial or antiquated words used in this neighbour- 
hood, are two which I have not seen noticed before, 
viz. :— 

Frow, brittle or fragile ; applied frequently to 
full-grown timber. 

Froom, luxuriant ; applied to crops of grass or 
corn. A Wirtsutre Vicar. 


Boy Bachelor. — William Wotton, Bentley's 
friend, was admitted at St. Catharine Hall some 
months before he was ten years of age, and ac- 
tually graduated as A.B. at Cambridge when only 
twelve years and five months old. 

Macxenziz Watcortt, M.A. 


Burial Clubs among the Saxons. — 


“The Saxons had also guilds or clubs, in which the 
artizans, or such as seem to have consisted of the middle 








classes, subscribed for the burial of a member, and a fine 
was inflicted upon every brother who did not attend the 
funeral. Thus above a thousand years ago were burial 
societies established in England, a clear proof of the re- 
spect which the Saxons paid to their dead.” — Miller’s 
Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons. 


The establishment of these fraternities must of 
course have been subsequent to their conversion 
to Christianity. The Pagan Saxons burned their 
dead. F. Puitworr. 





Queries, 
EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Will any of your correspondents have the kind- 
ness to furnish me with what information they 
can respecting the following book, the title-page 
of which is lost. It is a folio volume of 1140 | 





pages, and was published in numbers of five sheets | 


or twenty pages in each number. The first page 
has on it: “ A correct and familiar Exposition on 
the Common Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land,” the words in Italics forming a running title 
or heading to the pages throughout the volume. 
After the general directions as to the daily use of 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, it gives a short 
introduction, and then sets forth the rubric, which 
stands at the commencement of the Morning Ser- 
vice. Then follows the initiatory sentences, which 
are not in the Order of the Common Prayer Book, 
but stand thus : “ Hide thy face ;” “ Enter not into 
judgment ;” “O Lord, correct ;” “The sacrifices 
of God;” “To the Lord our God,” &e. On all 
the sentences there are a paraphrase and remarks. 
The exhortation is divided into three parts : — 
1. A Loving Compellation. 2. A Profitable In- 
struction. 3. An Earnest Supplication. And so 
it proceeds with every portion of the book. There 
is a long explanation of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
practical discourses on the 2nd and 3rd collects, 
and on the prayers which follow. In those for 
the King and Royal Family, and in the Litany, the 
supplications are for King George, Queen Caro- 
line, Frederick Prince of Wales, the Duke, the 
Princesses, and all the Royal Family. A disser- 
tation on the Athanasian Creed occupies fifty- 
eight pages. Y. B, 


Minor Queries. 


Ferrara Blades. — When are these first men- 
tioned? I find allusion to them in a professed 
account of the battle of Drumclog, which occur- 
red June 1, 1679. (See Scot’s Worthies, edit. 
1846, App. vi., and p. 622. B. H.C, 


“ The History of the Affaires of Scotland.” — 
Who was the author of The History of the Affaires 
of Scotland, from the Restauration of King Charles 
the Second in the Year 1660; and & the late Great 
Revolution in that Kingdom, 8vo., Lond, T. Salus- 
bury, 1690? 

T.S, who dedicates it “To Jane, Countess of 
Sutherland,” calls his book the Naked Rafters of 
a History. The author, from his barbarous or- 
thography of proper names, was evidently no 
Scot; but he shows that his Rafters were sound 
by sympathising with that nation in their struggle 
for their own church government. J. 0. 


Incense. — When or where was incense first 
employed in religious worship? It was certainly 
used in Egypt before the Exodus. F. A. S. 


Punishment in England. — Am I being hoaxed 
when I read the following? or perhaps I should 
rather say, am I hoaxed if I believe it when I 
have read it? If not, and if such a punishment 


could be inflicted at the date I read of it, about 
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1770, or at all events during the early part of the 
reign of George IIL, may I pause for a reply as to 
when it was discontinued ? 


“Tn the case of such as at their trial refuse to plead 
guilty or not guilty, the prisoner is laid upon his back, 
and his arms and legs being extended with cords, and a 
considerable weight laid upon his breast, he is allowed 
only three morsels of barley-bread, which is given him 
the next day without drink, after which he is allowed 
nothing but foul water until he expires. This punish- 
ment is, however, seldom inflicted; but some offenders 
have chose it in order to preserve their estates for their 
children. Those guilty of this crime are not now suffered 
to undergo such a length of torture, but have so great a 
weight placed on them that they soon expire.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop, 


Personage referred to by Pascal. — 

“Would any have thought that a man who enjoyed 
the friendship of the kings of England and Poland, and 
the queen of Sweden, should at length have wanted a 
safe retreat, a shelter, and asylum in the world?” —~ 
Pascal's Thoughts, Edinburgh,.1751, p. 155. 

Who is the individual referred to in the 
above ? * G.N. 


Submarine Duel: — Some years ago, when Mr. 
Deane and his corps of divers were employed in 
clearing the wreck of the “ Royal George” from 
the anchorage at Spithead, two privates in the 
Sappers and Miners at work under water, squab- | 
bled and had a set-to in the briny deep: one of 
them succeeded in breaking a window in his an- 
tagonist’s helmet, and the unfortunate diver was 
dragged up to the surface half drowned. I shall 
be much obliged to any engineer or marine officer 
who is well acquainted with the circumstance, to 
give particulars as to the date, depth of water, 
name of the men, the occasion of the quarrel, and 
moreover, if they were brought to a court-martial. 

Formerly terrestrial duels were of frequent oc- 
currence, bet if this “affair of honour” really 
happened, suq@y a submarine duel ought to be 
chronicled in *N. & Q.,” and might be added to 
the list of the seven wonders of the world ! 

CENTURION. 

Atheneum Club. 





“ Elucidarium.” —I have a MS. volume in 
small 4to., which is, according to the note of a 
former owner, of the twelfth century; and from 
the consistency of the vellum, and the character 
(abounding in contractions), probably may be so. 
It is entitled Elucidarium, and is in three books, 
in the form of a dialogue between Magister et 
Discipulus, commencing thus : 

“Tncipit Prologus in libros elucidarii. Smpius rogatus 
& condiscipulis quasdam questiunculas enodare: impor- | 
tunitati illorum non fuit facultas negando obviare. Pra- 








[* It may help to the solution of this Query to state | 
that the reference of Pascal is to the contemporary sove- | 
reigns Charles I. of England, John Casimir of Poland, and | 
Christina, Queen of Sweden. } 





sertim metuens illo eulogio multari: si creditum talentum 
mallem intra silendo occultari.” 

This rhyming, however, from which Dean Swift 
might have borrowed the idea of his own ludicrous 
long measure, does not extend beyond the pro- 
logue, the dialogue being carried on in sober 
prose. 

I shall be much obliged to any reader of “N, 
& Q.” for accurate information respecting the 
medieval abridgments of theology called Eluci- 
daria, or Libri Elucidarii, of which there are, I 
believe, several extant, one being attributed to 
St. Anselm. PuILoBiBLos, 


Prebends of Stow Longa, §c.—I shall be 


| obliged by information, which may be briefly 
| given, when and by whom the Prebend of Stow 


longa in the cathedral church of Lincoln was 
founded, of what the endowment consisted, and 
where the deed of foundation, or a copy, may be 
seen ? 

Also for similar particulars with respect to the 
prebends of Leighton Bromswold Ecclesia, and 
Spaldwick alias Sancte Crucis, in the same ca- 
thedral. STOKE. 


Glycerine for Naturalists. —In a newspaper 
article on glycerine, which I read a few weeks 
ago, it was stated, among other important pro- 
perties, that glycerine was the best means known 
for preserving specimens in natural history, ena- 
bling the objects to retain even their natural 
colour. I have lately been experimenting with 
this substance on Actinias, Molluscs, &c., but very 
unsuccessfully: the objects have decayed very 
rapidly in the glycerine. 

Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” explain this, or 
instruct me in the mode of using the above? Or 
can they furnish me with any other method of 
attaining the same end ? 

Goadley’s recipes I am acquainted with. 

I. M. 4. 

Churches under Sequestration. —In the time of 
the Commonwealth I find certain churches, or 
chancels of churches, repaired at the expense of 
the sequestrators. Can any of your readers refer 
me to the act which gave power to the Committee 
of Sequestrations to expend money for this pur- 
pose ? A. 


Medals of the British Army. — Everything con- 
nected with the army of England is now an object 
of interest to all, and the fact of her soldiers 
having acquired a new decoration for the Crimea 
does not supersede the value of respect for pre- 
vious honours. Some time has now elapsed since 
the Peninsular war and naval medals were 
granted, and perhaps there are no instances of the 
yossessors of either wearing similar clasps or bars. 

hope that through your valuable pages we may 
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be enabled to obtain a list of all the bars or clasps 
ever granted to the brave owners of either the 
naval or Peninsular war medal. A similar favour 
for the China and East India Company’s me “di ils 


would be highly valued by W. R. C. 
Exeter. 
Geddes. — In Advice to a Young Oxonian, Ox- 


ford, 1781, are the following lines : 
“Let puzzled Geddes, in pedantic dream, 
Pother o’er that which ‘ seems yet does not seem,’ 
And pile up Absolutes, whose curious lot 
Is to be that which is and yet is not; 
While Like and Unlike are the same, and One, 
Embodies Many and amounts to None. 
Put no such learned nonsence in thy stock, 
Master thy spelling-book — then study Locke.” 
The phraseology has a modern German sound, 
but the Kantian philosophy could hardly have 
reached Oxford in 1781. 
know who is the Geddes above mentioned, and to 
what work the lines apply ? A. Hi. 


“ Index.” —I shall be obliged if any of your 
correspondents can give me a motto or maxim for 
an Index, as I have a particular Lote ct in view. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwicx. 

King’s Lynn. 

Did Lord Bacon die 
Martin says: 


without Issue ?— Mr. 


“Most, if not all of Lord Bacon’s biographers, posi- | 


tively assert that he died childless. Aubrey, however, 
who had good opportunities of informing himself on this 
head, both from the time in which he lived, and his posi- 
tion in society, expressly says that he left a daughter, 
who married her gentleman usher Sir Thomas Underhill, 
and was living after the beheading of King Charles I.”— 
Character of Lord Bacon: his Life and Works, by 
Thomas Martin, Barrister-at-Law, note (J.), p. 358. 

Aubrey’s statement is utterly irreconcilable 
with Dr. Rawley’s: 

“ Children he had none; which, though they be the 
means to perpetuate our names after our deaths, yet he 
had other issues to perpetuate his name, the issues of his 
brain; in which he was ever happy and admired, as 
Jupiter was in the production of Pallas. Neither did th 
want of children detract from the good usage of his con- 
sort during the intermarriage, whom he prosecuted with 
much conjugal love and respect, with many rich gifts 
and endowments.” 

These passages imply that there never was any 
issue; and it is plain that aoe & testimony in 
this matter is conclusive. J. W. Pues. 

Haverfordwest. 


The Devil's Bible. —I copy the following from 
the Rev. R. E. Hughes’s Zwo Cruises with the 
Baltic Fleet. Speaking of the Royal Library at 
Stockholm, he says : 

“In the same room (with the “ Codex Aureus”) is the 
Devil’s Bible, an enormous MS. folio, on ass’s hide; it 
contains, in addition to the Bible, a history in twenty- 
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four books, by St. Isidore Hispalensis. I could not get 
at the his tory of the book, or the cause of its strange 
title. All I could learn was, that Satan is in the habit 
of perusing its pages in the evening. I have no doubt 
that there is some interesting legend connected with this 
strange and enormous work, and I greatly regretted that 
the crowd and the hurry rendered it impossible to get 
any information on the subj ject. The gentlemen whom 
we knew at Stockholm, and the chief booksellers, stuck 
to the story I have given; in which however they told 
me, with much gravity, that they did not believe.” 

Can any of your readers supply the information 
which Mr. Hughes was unable to obtain? The 
legend about such a “ strange and enormous work” 
could not fail to be interesting ; and to English 
people, I believe quite new. 

Henry Kensineron. 

Hoppus’s “ Practical Measurer.” — What is the 
date of the first edition of this well-known work ? 
I have now before me the sizth, London, 1761. 
Hoppus has attained nearly as much celebrity as 
Cocker, and it is likely to continue; for, within 
the last six months, I have observed the an- 
nouncement of several new editions by different 
publishers. E. 'Tooc. 


Swansea. 


Bermuda. — Moore, in s 


peaking of the inha- 
bitants of Bermuda, says : 


i 


“ The old philosopher who imagined that, after this 
life, men would be changed into mules, and women into 
turtle-doves, would find the metamorphosis in some de- 
gree anticipated at Bermuda.” 

Who is the philosopher here referred to, and in 
what part of his works does the passage occur ? 


o As Ee 


rinking on Martyrs’ Tombs. —In Dryden's 
Astrea Reduz, I find the following : 
“ Nor could his acts too close a vizard wear, 
To ’scape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear, 
And guard with caution that polluted nest, 
Whence Legion twice before was dispossest : 
Once sacred house, which when they entered in, 
They thought the place could sanctify a sin ; 
Like those, that vainly hoped kind heaven would wink, 
While to excess on martyrs’ tombs they drink.” 
I doubt not I shall be informed, through the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” to what superstition allusion 
is made in the last two lines. . BL. R. 


Quaker Settlement in Maryland.— There was a 


| Quaker settlement in Maryland (U.S.) as early 
| as 1676. 


Can any of the Society in England give 
any facts as to its origin? Among the names in 
its records are Powell, Howell, Christison, Dur- 
dan, &c. Is there any ‘clue thus furnished? The 
“ Society of Friends” began about 1650 ; and no 
doubt a correspondence | was kept up between 
those in America and those who remained at 
home. Are there any letters in existence that 
would throw light on this inquiry ? 
MaARryYLANDER. 
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Hints or Rules for Training for Pedestrian 

Matches, &c. — 
“ The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 

I shall feel extremely obliged for any wrinkles 
on the above subject, knowing that you must 
number many amateur pedestrians among your 
subscribers and readers. v 

Bardados. 


+ ave 


“In necessariis unitas."— Whence came the 
quotation, “In necessariis unitas,” etc.? It is 
ascribed to S, Augustine, and to Melancthon*; 
but where ? N.E 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Meaning of “ Ribible” in Chaucer.—In a 
small edition of the Canterbury Tales, purporting 
to contain the substance of Tyrwhitt’s notes, I 
observe ribible to be referred to by the editor as 
the name of some unknown musical instrument. 

“ And playen songs on a small ribible.” 
Miller’s Tale. 
*“ Rode forth to summon a widow, an old ribibe.” 
Frere’s Tale. 
In the Indice sul Decamerone, contained in the 
Parnaso Italiano continuato, Leipsic, 1833, I notice 
the following : 

“Ribeba.¢ Strumento di corde a sonare, che pit co- 

munemente si dice Ribeca.” 
Evidently the “ rebeck.” 
“ And the joyous rebec’s sound.” — Allegro. 


Probably the name is originally Arabic ; at least I 

have some remembrance of a Syrian or Arabian 

instrument called arabehbah being mentioned in 

the notes to Southey’s Thalaba. Perhaps though, 

both name and thing went eastward in the time of 

the Crusades. G.F. B. 
New York. 


[ Dr. Hawkins has the following apposite note on this 
ancient instrument: “Riereie is by Mr. Urry in his 
Glossary to Chaucer, from Speght, a former editor, ren- 
dered a fiddle or gittern. It seems the rebed is a Moorish 
word, signifying an instrument with two strings, played 
on with a bow. The Moors brought it into Spain, whence 
it passed into Italy and obtained the appellation of ribeca ; 
whence the English rgbec, which Phillips and others after 
him render a fiddle with three strings. The rebeb, or re- 
bab, is mentioned in Shaw’s Travels as a Turkish or 
Moorish instrument now in use ; and is probably an im- 
provement on the Arabian pandura, described by Mer- 
sennus. (ist. of Music, ii. 86.) The arabebbah noticed 
by Southey is a bladder and string, and is in the highest 





—] 


[* Our correspondent W. S. of Northiam (1* S. viii. 
281.), says this celebrated saving is from Melancthon; 
probably he can furnish the reference. } 

+ Bruno proposes to Calandrino to win La Nicolosa’s 
heart by bringing his ribeba, and playing on it.” ~— 
Giornata 9, Nov. 5. 








vogue among the Bedoweens, and doubtless of great an- 
tiquity. See Nares’s Glossary, art. Repeck. ] 


Visit of the King of Denmark, 1768. — I have 
in my possession a MS. entitled a Historical Re- 
lation of the Visit of his Danish Majesty to the 
University of Cambridge, 1768, with this note on 
the cover : 

“A manuscript intended for our most Gracious Queen 
Charlotte, but the scribe having made two or three 
omissions, another copy was made for Her Majesty, and 
a third for the Queen of Denmark, by the same hand.” 


I shall be obliged by any clue to the author of the 
MS., or references to any account of the same 
visit that may exist in MS. or in print ? 
Burtensis. 
A short notice of the visit of Christian VII., King 
of Denmark, to Cambridge University, is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xx xviii. p. 442. But a more 
extended account ‘is left in MS. by William Cole (Ad- 
ditional MS. 5834. pp. 462—466). An account of the 
illuminated Diploma of the University of Cambridge sent 
to His Danish Majesty will be also found in Addit. MS, 
6772. p. 181. His Majesty’s daily expenses whilst in 
England were computed at 10002. Cole says his tour to 
the Newmarket races cost 40007. } 


Brief Account of the Kings of England. — 

“A Brief Account of the moral and political Acts of 
the Kings and Queens of England, from William the 
Conqueror to the Revolution in the year 1688, with re- 
flections tending to prove the necessity of a Reform in 
Parliament. London, 1793.” 

Such is the title of a work which appears to 
have been written by a mad republican. Is the 
author of it known? He seems to have lived in 
Norwich, for in the introduction he refers to the 
condition of the poor and working classes there, in 
the year 1793. The copy I have was presented by 
the author to “the Norwich Revolution Society ; ” 
and on the fly-leaf are written the names of per- 
sons who were, I suppose, members of that associa- 
tion. The book is a curiosity as a specimen of 
the times in which it was written; of the wild 
opinions then prevalent, and of the vague de- 
clamation by which they were sustained. 

Perhaps some Norwich reader of “N. & Q.” 
can afford the information I seek for. I would 
expect to hear that the historian of The Acts of 
the Kings und Queens was such an enthusiast that 
he figured in some of the state prosecutions of the 
time. W. B. MacCane. 

[This work is attributed to R. Dinmore, in Rodd’s 
Catalogue for 1834, which seems probable from another 
work of a similar character noticed in Watt’s Bibliotheca, 
as follows: “Ricnharp Dtxmore, An Expositor of the 
Principles of the English Jacobins, with Strictures on the 
Political Conduct of C. F. Fox and E. Burke; including 
Remarks on the Resignation of G. Washington. London, 
1796. 8vo. Is.” The author seems to have wasted his 
fragrance on the desert air, for nothing is known of his 
personal history in the ordinary works of reference. ] 
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Replies, 
EASTER SUNDAY SUPERSTITIONS. 
(2™ §. i. 331.) 


Superstitious practices, bearing a great resem- 
blance to that mentioned by Mr. [Harrstone, are, 
I am sorry to say, far from uncommon in Lincoln- 
shire ; several cases have come beneath my own 
notice. A few years ago, in pulling down an old 
house in a neighbouring village, a wide-mouthed 
bottle was found under the foundation, containing 
the heart of some small animal (it was conjectured 
a hare), pierced as closely as possible with pins. 
The elders said it had been put there to “ with- 
stand witching.” Some time after, a man digging 
in his garden in the village of Yaddlethorpe came 
upon a skeleton of a horse or ox, buried about 
three feet beneath the surface, and near to it two 
bottles containing pins, needles, human hair, and 
a stinking fluid, probably urine. The bottles, 
pins, &c., came into my possession. There was 
nothing to indicate the date of their interment 
except one of the bottles, which was of the kind 
employed to contain Daffy's elixir, a once popular 
patent medicine. The other bottle was an ordi- 
nary wine pint. At the time when these things 
were found, I mentioned the circumstance to 


many persons among our peasantry: they all said | 


that it had “summut to do with witching ;” and 
many of them had long stories to tell, setting forth 
how pins and needles are a protection against the 
malice of the servants of Satan. One anecdote is 
worth recording as a specimen of popular credu- 
lity. About thirty years ago, there lived in this 
village an inoffensive old man, who was feared and 
hated by all his neighbours because he had what 
is called “an evil eye.” If the east wind caused 
rheumatism, if cattle died, or pigs would not 
fatten, poor Thomas K*** was sure to be at the 
bottom of it. It chanced once that there had 
been an unusual run of bad luck in the parish, 
most of the farmers had had serious losses among 
their cattle; and, as a consequence, the hatred 
against K*** was more active than ordinary. The 
climax came, by his next-door neighbour, who 
had two young horses making up “for Lincoln 
April fair, ‘finding them both dead the v ery morning 
he was about to set out with them. The obvious 
suspicion of poison, wilful or accidental, never 
entered his mind; he was sure K*** had accom- 
plished the deed with that evil eye of his. So he 
went to a person learned i in forbidden lore, popu- 
larly called a “ wise man,” who told him that if he 
cut out the heart of one of the dead animals, 
stuck it full of pins, and boiled it in a pot, the 
man who had the evil eye would present himself 
at the door, and knock loudly for admittance ; 
but was on no account to be let in, for if he once 
crossed the threshold the charm would fail@ The 





man didsas he was ordered, and used to assert 
that K*** loudly knocked at the door, and tried 
every means to effect an entrance; but in vain, 
all means of ingress had been securely fastened. 
The result was that the wizard was so badly 
scalded, that he could not work for several months. 
The squire hinted that the east wind had given 
him the rheumatism, but the people knew far 
better. 

Those who are not in daily intercourse with 
the peasantry can hardly be made to believe or 
comprehend the hold that charms, witchcraft, 
wise-men, and other like relics of heathendom 
have upon the people. Epwarp Pegacocs. 

Bottesford, Brigg. 





COLOURS INDICATED BY LINES. 

(2™ S. i. 354.) 

These lines were invented by Father Silvester 
Petra Sancta S..J., and are used in his treatise on 
heraldry, entitled — 

“Tessere Gentilitim, a Silvestre Petra Sancta, 
Societatis Jesu, ex legibus Fecialium descripte.” 
fo., 1658, pp. 678. 

At page 59. he gives the following explanation 
of the lines used to express the tinctures : 

“Sed ut monuerim etiam fore, vt soluis beneficio sculp- 
ture, in tesseris gentilitijs, quas cum occasio feret, pro- 
ponam frequenter, tum iconis tum arex, seu metallum 
seu colorem, Lector absque errore deprehendere possit, 
Schemata id manifestum reddent; etenim quod punctim 
incidetur, id aureum erit: argenteum, quod fuerit expers 
omnis sculpture: puniceum, quod cesim et ductis ab 
summo ad imum lineolis exarabitur: cyaneum, quod de- 
lineabitur ex transverso: prasinum vero, quod obliqué ab 
angulo dextero secabitur; violaceum, quod oblique pariter 
scindetur, sed ab supero angulo levo; nigrum quod can- 


HERALDIC 


tomano 
Rom., 


| cellatim et in modum seu crucularum seu plagularum 


intercidetur.” 
Gibbon Bluemantle, who had a passion for turn- 
ing everything into Latin verse, explains them 
thus : 
“ Aurum puncta dabunt ; Argentum parmaq; simplex ; 
Fascia Ceruleum, palaris linea Rubrum ; 
Obliquus tractus Viridem; Nigrumgq; colorem 
Transversum filum dabit et palare vicissim ; 
Tractibus obliquis sit Purpura nota sinistris.” 
Or the fourth verse thus: 
“ Ductus transversi dant et perpendiculares. 


Petra Sancta was born at Rome at the end of 
the year 1590; admitted into the noviciate of the 
Society of Jesus, Dec. 31, 1608. He was after- 
wards president of the college at Loretto, and 
died at Rome, May 8, 1647. (See an account of 
him in Southwell’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Soe. 
Jesu, p. 471.) Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





The use of dots to mark gold, and of lines to 
mark colours, was the invention of Father Sil- 
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vester Petra Sancta of the Society of Jesuits. 
Iie published his invention in his Symbola He- 
roica, small 4to., at Antwerp, in 1634. His great 
heraldic work, Tessere Gentilitie, he published 
in folio at Rome in 1638. I possess both these 
works. Both are rare: the Tessere extremely 
so. I could not find the Tessere in the British 
Museum. It has never occurred, to my know- 
ledge, in any English catalogue. And some years 
ago, on inquiry at Payne and Foss’s, and at 
Thorpe’s, and elsewhere, I found that no book- 
seller to whom I applied had ever so much as 
heard of it. I got my copy at a sale in Rome in 
1848. 

The earliest English book in which I have seen 
the invention of Father Silv. Petra Sancta used 
is Byshe’s edition of the three treatises, Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Aspilogia, Upton de Studio Militari, 
and a treatise by De Bado Aureo in one volume. 
This was published in 1656 or 1658. I have not 
the book at hand: but it may be seen in the Bod- 
leian, where also, I think, there is a copy of the 
Tessere. The engravings, each coat being from 
& separate copper plate, are admirably executed 
in the Tessere and in Byshe’s volume. 

Father Silv. Petra Sancta was also the author 
of spiritual works. D. P. 

Begbrook. 

“Né & Rome en 1590, mourut & Rome en 1647.” — Vid. 
Biblioth. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, par MM. 
Backer, tom. i. p, 562, 

‘Aduedc. 

Dublin. 





POPULAR NAMES OF LIVE-STOCK. 
(2™ §. i. 291.) 


Vincent having broached the subject of the 
appellations given to live stock on farms in “ N. 
& Q,” it may not prove uninteresting to its 
readers to complete the list as used in Scotland, 
with the request that some of your agricultural 
readers may do the same for England. 

Cattle. — The sire of the ox tribe is a dull, the 
dam a cow. Their progeny when newborn is a 
calf, the male being a buill-calf, the female a quey- 
calf, heifer-calf, or cow-calf: the bull-calf cas- 
trated is a stot-calf, and the quey-calf whose 
ovaries have been obliterated is a spayed-heifer or 
spayed-quey. In the second year both young male 
and female are stirks, or the male is a steer or 
stot, and the female a quey or heifer, and both 
sexes are yearlings. In the third year the steer or 
stot is an oz. Beyond that time the dull is aged, 
the heifer assumes the name of cow, and the ox is 
still an oz. A castrated bull is a segg. An ox 
without horns is dodded or humbled. A cow or 
heifer that has received the bull is served or 





bulled, and the cow or quey is then in calf, or are 
in-calvers. A cow that suffers abortion, slips 
her calf. A cow that cannot be impregnated 
misses calf. A cow that slips or misses calf is then 
an eill-cow. When a cow goes dry of milk she is 
a geld-cow. A cow giving milk is a milk or milch 
cow. When two calves are born at one birth, 
they are twins, when three, trins. A quey calf of 
twins of bull and quey calves is a free martin, and 
never produces young, but exhibits no marks of a 
hybrid. The male of the twins breeds. Whether 
the quey of three at a birth with two bull calves 
breeds or is barren is unknown. Query, can she, 
or can she not, produce young? Cattle, black 
cattle, horned cattle, and neat cattle, are all generic 
terms for the ox tribe. Beast is a synonyme of 
cattle. 

Sheep. — The sire of sheep is a ram or tup, the 
dam a ewe. The new born sheep is a lamb, and 
retains that name until weaned from its mother. 
It is a tup-lamb or ram-lamb when a male, a ewe- 
lamb when a female; the tup-lamb when cas- 
trated is a hogg-lamb. After a lamb has been 
weaned, until shorn of its first fleece, it is a hogg 
(not hog, with a single g, which is a name belong- 
ing to swine), a tup-hogg, ewe-hogg, or wether- 
hogg. After the removal of the first fleece the 
tup-hogg becomes a shearling-tup, the ewe-hogg a 


gimmer, and the wether-hogg a dinmont. Hence 
Scott’s character of Dandy Dinmont. When the 


second fleece has been removed, the ewe-hogg 
becomes a ewe, if she is in lamb; but if not, she is 
a barren gimmer ; and if never have been put to 
the ram, a eild-gimmer: the shearling tup be- 
comes a two shear tup, and the dinmont a wether, 
A ewe three times shorn is a ¢winter ewe, and when 
four times shorn, an aged ewe: when it ceases to 
breed it is a draft-ewe, when it fails to be in lamb 
it is a ¢up-eill or barren-ewe, and when dry of 
milk a geld-ewe. A gimmer unfit for breeding is 
a draft-gimmer, and lambs, dinmonts, and wethers, 
drafted out of fat or young stock, are sheddings, 
tails, or drafts. 

Horses. — The sire of horses is a stallion, or 
entire horse, the dam a mare. A new born horse 
is a foal, and a male is a colt-foal, a female a filly- 
foal; after being weaned they are simply colt or 
filly. A colt remaining as it was born is an entire 
colt, when castrated a gelding or horse, and the 
filly assumes the name of mare, whether it is al- 
lowed to procreate or not. A mare when served 
is said to be covered or stinted to a stallion, and on 
bearing a foal she is ever after a brood mare. 
When failing to be in foal she is a barren or eill- 
mare, and when dry of milk a geld-mare. 

Swine. — The sire of swine is a boar or brawn, 
the dam a sow. When new born swine are called 
sucking-pigs, or simply pigs ; the males being boar 
pigs, the females sow pigs. A castrated male pig 
is a hog or shot, a female pig whose ovaries have 
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been removed is a cut sow-pig, and a castrated 
boar is a brawner. A female pig that has never 
been cut is an open sow. A jad that has taken 

the boar is lined, and after her first pigs she be- 
comes a brood SOW, and the pigs she brings forth 
at one birth is a ditt ror farrow of pigs. While 
young pigs are called porkers or porkiings, and 
when more than a year old they are fit for being 
made into ham. Henry STEPHENS. 


—_—_ — 


Vincent will find a great deal of curious inform- 
ation on cattle and the etymologies of their names by 
consulting several popular Dictionaries and agri- 
cultural works extant. 
the country many of these accounts will, however, 
be found conflicting from the adopting of different 
rules, views, and practices, one place from another. 

In Scotch pastoral districts, such as those with 
which I have been acquainted, a lamb when 
“‘lambed” in the carly part of the year is so, till 
Candlemas of the following year. It is then a hog 
for a year, and at two years old is a gimmer, after- 
wards passing into the sheep or ewe till the end of 
its life. In the larger cattle, after a time of up- 
bringing, the calves become queys, which name is 
indiscriminate, whether to the male or female. 
Then there are of various ages the milk cow, the 
stirk (generally the rising bull), the stot, and the 
heifer. Of the last the cut and the 
as may be intended for fattening or 
of several other distinctions. 

That the appellations of cattle have also given 
rise to the names of men, is not more curious than 
what have been woven into nomenclature from 
trades, occupations, &c. Some persons glory in 


labour, and so 


such as Mr. Sheep, and Mr. Hogg. I have not 
yet heard of a Mr. Ox, but a whole nation are not 
ashamed to be called John Bull. G. N. 





HIGGINBOTTOM FAMILY. 
(2™ §. i. 268.) 

“Can you, any of your kind contributors, 
supply me with information respecting the Higgin- 
bottom family ?” 

In answer, it appears the Higginbottoms ori- 
ginally came from Germany. — - his Es- 
says on Family Nomenclature, says, the English 
name Higginbottom is a corruption of ‘the Ger- 
man “ Jcken-baum — un oak tree.” The family 
crest ‘a dexter and sinister arm shooting an 
arrow from a bow, all ppr.” 


or 


18 


My deceased father, John Higginbottom, gen- 


tleman, of Ashton-under-Lyne, informed me ‘that 
our family came from Hayfield, in Derbyshire, and 


its neighbourhood to reside in Ashton-under- 
Lyne. From this intelligence I procured through 


the medium of a friend some particulars of the 


In different districts of 


splayed heifer | 


| family, extracted from the Hayfield Register from 
its commencement in 1666. It appeared at that 
early period, that the family were located there, 
as there an agreement between Mellor and 
Hayfield on the one hand, and Glossop on the 
other, signed by nine persons, one of the signatures 
being “ Ralph Higginbottom.” 

In the register the spelling of the name in the 
same family is various: “Ilickingbottom,” “ Heg- 
inbottom,” and “ Higginbottom,” evidently all 
from one common st 

The register extends from 1666 to 1741, agreec- 
ing with the time the families came to Ashton- 
under-Lyne and the neighbouring hamlet of Alt 


18 


ck. 


Hill. I find in the register similar christian 
names to those retained at the present time in 
both families. 


My friend informs me that “ the register about 
the year 1666 is very much faded by age, very 
closely written in bad Latin, and old characters, 

| and strangely abbreviated ; it would take some 
days to make out all that might be deciphered, to 
say nothing of much that is gone for ever.” He 

| also adds, “ Higginbottom or Heginbottom seems 
to be the prevailing way of spelling the name; 
they appear to have been respectable yeomen, some 
two centuries ago, ancestors not to be despised in 
these mushroom days of gin shops and cotton 
lords.” Joun Hicersorrom, F.R.S, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Nottingham. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS. 
(2™ S. i. 336.) 

I cannot give J. S. S. the present names of all 
the places he mentions ; one I ean, Bodsdell, 
which is certainly Botesdale, in Suf Yolk, of which 
it is the local pronunciation. 

I subjoin a list of Norfolk corruptions from 
tradesmen’s tokens: 














| Tradesmen’s Names, Towns. Modern Spelling. 
| Philip Robats. Aby in Nofocke. Aldeby. 
will 1 Watts. Alisha Aylsham, 
William Rix. Branca l Brancaster. 
— 7 Sevthinen forse 
EE ee Tae 
it ; whee 9 ‘ Darecham. East Dercham, 
m Shildr oak. I nham. Fakenham. 
Je dy Dey. Hellzay. Hilgay 
Francis Shawe. Haullt. Iluit. 
"-homas Feltwell. Licham. Litcham. 
cdward Billings. Linn Regis. 
Gyles Bredgman. Lyn Regis. | Lynn Regis,or 
Robart Bull. len. j ing’s Lynn. 
Edward Tilson. King’s Lyne 
Michaell Hawk. Masham. 
Charles Clarke. Mousham. 
Thos. Childerhouse. Massingeam 
Stephen Tucke. Thornum 
Joseph Wasey. Worwalsham., 





Vatlineton. 
Wymondham. 
Great Yarmouth. 


W attleton. 
Windham. 
Gret Yearr 


John Cocky. 
— Burrill. 
Richard Crafford. 
Porbege the majority of these are sufficiently 
obvious, but they illustrate the local pronunci- 
ation at any rate. 
| . i “e 7 . f Ik: . . is 
| Acopious list of the names of places is given 


nouth. 
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by Snelling-in one of his. tracts.on the coinage. I 
fear they, would be.too\long for the pages of “ N. 
& Q.;” but a complete list of tradesmen’s tokens 
of the seventeenth century is very desirable, with 
the names of collectors, and the districts which 
their collections embrace. I have a list of Nor- 
folk tokens, and another contributor to “N. & 
Q.” has, to my knowledge, an equally complete 
Suffolk list. E. 8. Tayror. 
Ormesby St. Margaret. 


_——— 


Bodsdell may be Botesdale in Suffolk, pronounced 
Budsdale by the native Saxons of the present day. 
If J.S.S. would name the tradesman of that 
place to whose token he refers, the matter might 
possibly be placed beyond doubt; and the like 
might be done for Walkhampton and Dulverton, 
by residents in their respective neighbourhoods. 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 

J. S. S. may wish to learn that the places he 
mentions I take to be Bodsdell (of which I pos- 
sess one token thus spelt), formerly Buddesdale, 
now Botesdale, county Suffolk. Ostenfield, most 
probably was Austenjield, county Stafford. MWalk- 
ham is in the Hundred of Wells, county Somer- 
setshire; and I think preferable to Walk-hampton 





in county Devon. Also, Roell, I should say, was | 


Rowell, county Gloucester ; but in very many in- | 


stances, as the names are now so altered, a list 

would be very useful to all readers of your es- 

teemed periodical. C. G. 
Paddington. 





One of the places inquired for is, no doubt, 
Botesdale, in Suffolk, pronounced -to this day 
Budsdale ; which comes sufficiently close to the 
name as spelt in the Query of J. 8. S., Brdsdell. 

F.C. H. 





Replies to Minar Queries. 


Bells of Ouzeley (2™ S. i, 213.) — The six 
famous bells of Osney Abbey, near Oxford, whose 
names were Douce, Clement, Austin, Hautecter, 
Gabriel, and John, are mentioned by Hearne in his 
Collection of Discourses, preface p. lvi., and vol. ii. 
p- 11.414. The public house acquired its sign 
from having been built for the accommodation of 
bargemen and others navigating between London 
and Oxford. See Satirist, vol. i. p. 176. The 
a nani®, the alteration in the number of 

ells, and the heraldic form of the sign, are ob- 
vious corruptions. J. F. M. 


Capital Punishments (2™ §. i. 374.) — The in- 
formation sought for by your correspondent will 


Alterthumer, 1 work very generally ‘known, and 
prized by all who know it; secondly, in another 
work, not so well known as it deserves, and the 
title of which I therefore give in full: 


“Jacobi Dépleri Theatrum Poenarum, Suppliciorum et 
Executionum Criminalium, Sonderhausen, 1693.” 


W. B. MacCane. 
“ Lady Alice,” Ballad of (2™ S. i. 354.) — 


“ Lady Alice was sitting in her bower window, 
Mending her midnight coif: 
And there she saw as fine a corpse, 
As ever she saw in her life. 


“ What bear ye, what bear ye, ye six men tall? 
What bear ye on your shoulders? 
We bear the corpse of Giles Collins, 
An old and true lover of yours. 


“ O lay him down gently, ye six men tall, 
All on the grass so green. 
And to-morrow, before the sun goes down, 
Lady Alice a corpse shall be seen. 
“ Giles Collins was buried all in the east, 
Lady Alice all in the west. 
And the roses* that grow on Giles Collins’s grave, 
They reach’d Lady Alice’s breast. 
“ The priest of the parish, he chane’d to pass by, 
And sever’d these roses * in twain. 
Sure never were seen such true lovers before, 
Nor ever there will be again.” 


This old song was refined and modernised by 
the late Richard Westall, R.A. Epw. Hawxuns. 


Passages in Gower (2™ S. i. 174. 221.) — Of 


| the proverbial saying, “ Had I wist,” I had col- 


be found in two books: first, in Grimm's Deutsche 


lected several examples, but unfortunately have 
mislaid them. I can, however, supply-an instance 
of its use from an inedited moral poem in the 
Lincoln MS., A. 1. 17., of the fifteenth century, 
f. 51b., entitled “ Lamentacio peccatoris.” 
“In sclewythe I lay, and sclepyd stylle, 
I was desavyd throw a tryst, 
This dredfule ded I drawe me tylle, 
And alle yt torned to Adywyst. 
“ Add I wist that wylle not Lee, 
I wot I mune never more thweyne; 
Vore hym that dyed for 3ow and me 
Ryes, and rest not in Jowr synne.” 
Me 
Forensic Jocularity (2™ S, i. 148.) — As epi- 
grams and anecdotes have a double value when 
verified with respect to time, place, and circum- 
stances, it may be worth while to note that the 
cause of Orford v. Cole, to which the above epi- 
gram relates, was tried at the Lancaster Spring 
Assizes in 1818, and the point is reported in 
2 Starkie, 351. J. F. M. 
Approach of Vessels (2™ S. i. 315.) — Your 
correspondent, forgetting that Mauritius was then 
a French colony, asks if the second-sighted signal 
man, who used his faculty to the detriment of 





* Lilies? 









= | 
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British interests, w 
ment. By the subjoined extract from a lively 


work entitled A Transport Voyage to Mauritius, | 


1851, he will see it asserted that N@poleon not 


only pensioned him, but tried, unsuccessfully of | 


course, to apply his rare qualification nearer 
home : 

“On the right hand side of the town (Port Louis), 
viewed from the sea, is the mountain of Morne Fortunée, 
on which is the signal station. It was from this spot that 
the celebrated ship-seer, pensioned by Napoleon, made 
his observations. Much has been said and written about 


was pensioned by our govern- | 


this extraordinary man, who had undoubtedly the gift of | 


seeing vessels at sea long before they were visible to or- 


dinary eyes. That he was so gifted there can be no 
question. It has been proved by many circumstances, 


one only of which I will mention. He one day gave notice 
that he had for some time observed two brigs, keeping 
precisely the same situation as regarded each other, but 
moving under sail, and with such extraordinary equality 
of course, that it was supposed the head of the one must 


| by E. H.D.D. 


Blood which will not wash out (2° S. i. 8374.) — 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Tales of a Grandfather, 
speaking of the murder of Rizzio, and describing 
the scene of this cruel tragedy, mentions that the 
floor near the head of the stair still bears visible 


marks of the blood of the unhappy victim. 
ave L. T. 


English Pronunciation of Latin (2™ S. i. 383.) 
— If R.S. will compare my note with the note, 
p- 151., to which it refers, he will see that I never 
asserted that “the English pronunciation of 
Latin ” began at the commencement of the present 
century, but the “ usage which was complained of” 
The English pronunciation of 


| Latin existed in the time of Milton, and was very 


much disapproved of by him; but the peculiar 
usage, of which E. H. D. D. complains, did, I be- 


| lieve, begin no earlier than I have stated. 


have lain close under the quarter of the other, the four | 


masts retaining their exact distance from each 
The night set-in without any other person being able to 
discover any object whatever on the horizon, and the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants may be conceived when the 
next morning a four-masted American vessel came into 
harbour. There could have been no collusion here, for 
such a vessel had never before been heard of; she was the 
first ever built; and the man very naturally concladed 
that it must have been two brigs he had observed, though 
unable to account for the fact of their so long remaining 
in close company together. The authorities derived sub- 
stantial service from this far-seeing individual, as the 
position of the English cruisers was noted when they con- 
sidered themselves out of sight, and vessels from the har- 
bour were enabled to go to sea in security. The explan- 
ation given was, that he saw an appearance or reflection 
of the vessels in the sky, long before they came upon the 
horizon. When removed to Brest by Napoleon, he at 


change of climate, and he was consequently sent back to 
the Isle of France.” 

I would add, that it must have required a pe- 
culiar eye to discover, as well as a peculiar re- 
fractory atmosphere to produce, the phenomena 
described ; for I know right well that the inyalided 
military functionaries who have had charge of this 
same signal post, in these latter days, have never 
astounded the town below with any such extraor- 
dinary announcements, or established a character 
for prescience ; unless, by-the- bye, when frater- 
nising with their old companions in the barracks 
upon pay day, they have seen double on returning 
to their post, or through consequent fatigue they 
have become oblivious of their F lag V ocabul: ary. 

Cullet (2™ S. i. 377.) —'The Essex oyster- 
dredgers call any hard rubbish, oyster shells, 
broken bricks, &c., used to make an artificial 
bottom for their oyster beds, culéch. Are not cullet 
and cultch something culled or selected from a 
larger quantity? To cull a flock of sheep is to 


take out the culls or the worst, or faulty ones. 
A. Horr Wuire. | 


other. | 


E. C. H. 
2m S. i, 


Fairfax Correspondence 337.) —In 
the answer to the Query respecting these letters, 
it should have been stated that the larger portion 
of them came from Mr. Hughes into the hands of 
Mr. Bentley the publisher, by whom they were 
sold by auction at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s in 
June, 1852. <A considerable number of the letters 
were purchased for the British Museum, and are 
now bound up, in chronological order, in the 
Add. MS. 18,979. It may be. added, that before 


| Mr. Bentley bought the mass of this correspond- 
| ence, many letters were scattered abroad, and 





; Nap | by R. Bell in 1849, two vols. 8vo. 
once confessed that his powers had left him with the | 


passed into the collections of Upcott and others. 
The publication by Bell in 1848 was continued 
fe 


The Words * Reason,” §c. (2 §S. i. 375.) — 
The author of the work here referred to was the 
Rev. W. Robertson, born in the year 1705 in 
Dublin, where his father, a Scotch linen manu- 
facturer, had settled, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, whence he afterwards obtained 
the diploma of D.D. He was collated to various 
benefices in the church, in Ireland, through the 
friendship of Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Ferns, and 
was just about to be instituted to a valuable living 
in Killala by a new patron, when an important 
change in his religious opinions led him to refuse 
all further preferment, and shortly afterwards to 
separate from the church, in which he had distin- 
guished himself as a learned, able, and zealous 
minister. This was in the year 1764, and in 
1766 he published, by way of apology, the At- 
tempt to explain the words Reason, Substance, §c. 
In the year 1765 he was nominated by the Com- 
pany of Merchant Taylors, of London, to the 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School at Wol- 
verh: ampton, in Staffordshire, which he held till 
his death in 1783, having survived his wife and 
his numerous family of twenty-one children. 
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See Aikin'’s General Biography, vol. viii. 4to. ; 


Gent. Mag., Sept. 1783. 8. D. 

Great Bustard (2™ §.i.314.)—In reply to 
R. G. T. I beg to inform him that he will find the 
most authentic and interesting account of the 
bustard in Fraser's Magazine for September, 
1854, and a letter in the same work for October, 
recording the particulars of a great bustard (fe- 
male) being shot on the estate of the Rt. Hon. 
Baron Parke, at Lees Hill, in Kingswater, on the 
8th of March, 1854. Also in Yarrell’s beautiful 
work, The History of British Birds, vol. ii., is an 
exquisite representation of this king of British 
birds, with its history, which may now be con- 
sidered as quite extinct in this country. It may 
not be out of place here to note that our officers 
in the Crimea appear to have enjoyed much sport 
with flocks of these birds in December last, some 
of which were killed weighing fifteen or sixteen 


pounds, J. B. Wuitzorne. 


Paraph (2 §. i. 373.) —Q. will find in a 
number of 7'he Times, which I cannot now refer 
to, but one published previous to the one he 
quotes, an explanation of the word paraph. It 
was, I remember, in the Paris letter, and stated 
that the rough draft of the peace-treaty had been 
prepared, and that it had been paraphed by the 
plenipotentiaries ; but as the word seemed to be 
new, and not generally understood, a note stated 


that paraphed meant the affixing of the initials of 


the names of the plenipotentiaries to the bottom 
of each sheet. Este. 
Birmingham. 


Rhubarb Champagne (2™ S. i. 
who know the advice which a late celebrated phy- 
sician used to give in regard to this beverage, te 
patients who had any tendency to calculus, cannot 
wish it should be made either here or elsewhere. 

dee E> 

In answer to your correspondent J. B. Nett, I 
beg to say that the experiment has been made in 
this county (Kent), with the greatest success. | 





of one dozen was presented to me; and I can 
safely say no other imitation had any chance with 
this. It was then sold by Fortt, in Milsom Street, 
Bath, at a€theap rate. I may, hereafter, be able 
to supply more particulars on this subject. 

C. Hi. P. 

Brighton. 

Here is a recipe for a rhubarb draught of some 
kind which Mr. Js. Bruce Nei may, perhaps, 
like to “try his hand at;” whether it the 
genuine article which he inquires for, or the 
French or English method of preparing the beve- 
rage, I cannot say : 


is 


“ Get some fine gooseberry rhubarb, string and cut it 
in small pieces, and put it in a tub. To every six pounds 
of rhubarb put one quart of unboiled spring water, and 
well bruise the rhubarb. Let it stand twenty-four hours; 
strain off; and to every six pounds of rhubarb add one 
pound of sugar, dissolved, and one pint of river water. 
Let it stand a day more; remove all scum that rises 
quite clean, and put it into a flannel bag; put the liquor 
into a barrel with the vent-peg not too low; let what- 
ever liquor drains from the flannel bag go into the barrel, 
and let the whole work three days: now cover the barrel 
close, and let it stand four months before it is bottled.” 


As to the first part of the Query, the pleasure 


of furnishing replies cannot be better left than in 


1 


the hands of “ all honest wine merchants.” I trust 
Mr. Nei will find the number large. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


S. i. 213. 323.) — 





St. Apollonia’s Teeth (2 


There is “yet another” tooth belonging to St. 


293.) — Those | 


can vouch for the excellence of the liquor thus 


produced. I regret that, here, I cannot supply 
the facts of the case as they were familiar to me 
fifteen or twenty years ago; but a reference to 
the Records of the Bath and West of England 
Society of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, if, such can now be obtained, will sup- 
ply all the requisite information. So far as my 
recollections extend, about twelve to twenty acres 
of land in the neighbourhood of Bath were plant d 
with rhubarb, for the sole purpose of making 
wine, by a gentleman well known as an agricul- 
turist. 
above Society, taken some pains to encourage the 
experiment and recommend the produce, a case 


Having, as an old vice-president of the | 


Apollonia’s set (which I suppose was never in 
either of the “hogsheads” mentioned by R. 8.), 
preserved in the chapel at Vienna, erected by 
Ferdinand III., and dedicated to that saint as 
patroness of the teeth, in consequence of a vow he 
had made when his son Prince Leopold cut his 
teeth. 

The tooth here shown is adored and kissed by 
believers, who imagine the touch of it a cure for 
the tooth-ache; in this particular, at all events, 
confirming R. 8.’s account and suspicions. 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 

Notes on Wife-Selling.— Can we blame our 
neighbours across the Channel for thinking us a 
nation of wife-sellers when, ignorant of our 
manners, and with feelings embittered by a long 
war, they read such paragraphs as the following ? 














“ A fellow sold his wife, as a cow, in Sheflield market- 
place, a few days ago. The lady w put into the hands 
of a butcher, who held her by a halter fastened round her 
waist. ‘What do you ask for your cow?’ said a bye- 
stander. ‘A guinea,’ replied the husband. ‘Done,’ cried 
the other, and immediately paid the money, and led away 


his bargain. We understand that the purchaser and his 
cow live very happily tog¢ ther.” — Doncaster Gazette, 
March 25, 1803. 

“On Wednesday a most disgraceful scene took place in 
Pontefract. A fellow of the name of Smith brought his 
wife from Ferrybridge, and had her put up for sale by 
auction at the market cross, at the small sum of twelve 
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ce; but after some /iberal advances she was knocked off 
at eleven shillings. On the purchaser leading away his 
bargain in a halter, they were pelted by the populace 
with snow and mud, and retreated in more than wedding 
haste.” — Doncaster Gazette, February 3, 1815. 
K. P. D. E. 
This is an indictable offence. You will find on 
reference to 3 Burr. 1483, that Lord Hardwicke 
ordered a criminal information to issue against a 
gentleman (?) for making over his wife, by private 
contract, to another person. JURIDICUS. 


“ Fine words, I wonder where you stole them” 
(2™ S. i. 353.) — In answer to Unepa’s inquiry, 
the lines — 

“ Libertas et natale solum; 
Fine words! I wonder where you stole ’em ”— 
are by Dean Swift, written in 1724, upon Chief 
Justice Whitshed’s motto for his coach, after the 
trial of the Drapier. W. (1) 


Spanish Enigma (2™ §. i. 193.) — Your cor- 
respondent Q. Q. apparently does not under- 
stand Spanish, or the title would have fur- 
nished him with a hint as to the meaning. “ Al 
propio asunto” (on the same subject) refers di- 
rectly to preceding poems by the same author, Al 
Santisimo Sacramento. 

The enigma is in the fifth volume of the Par- 
naso Espaiol, p.38. It is scarcely translatable. 
It means plainly the administration of the Sacra- 
ment to a sick person according to the doctrine 
and usage of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I must add, that your correspondent is in error 
when he states that Fray Luis Ponce de Leon 
favoured the opinions of Luther. Nor is it quite 
correct to make them contemporaries. Luther 
died 1546. Luis de Leon, born 1527, lived until 
1591. W. 

Dublin. 


Degrees of Medicine (2" S. i. 318.) — It does 
not appear that bishops of dioceses ever had the 
power of conferring degrees in medicine, and it 
seems that their authority with respect to physi- 
cians and surgeons was derived from an act of 
parliament passed in 1511. 

The act is 3 Henry VIII. chap. 11., by which it 
is enacted, that in the city of London, and within 
seven miles of it, none shall practise as a physician 
or surgeon without having been examined, ap- 
proved, and admitted, by the Bishop of London, 
or Dean of Paul’s, calling to him, or them, four 
doctors of physick, and for surgery other expert 
persons in that faculty, under a penalty of five 
pounds, and out of those limits no one not tlrus 
approved is to practise, unless he be examined 
and approved by the bishop of the diocese, or he 
being out of the diocese, by his vicar-general, 
either of them calling to him such expert persons 
in the said faculties as their discretion shall think 





convenient, “and giving them Letters Testimonial 
under their seal to him that they shall approve.” 
This statute contains a proviso in favour of the 
privileges of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and a preamble which shows the very low 
state of the medical science in the practitioners 
(such as they were of that period). F. A. C. 


Note from a Fly-leaf (2™ §S. i. 148.276.) — The 
following cutting from the Doncaster Gazette 
of Friday, July 15, 1808, has just come into my 
hands; it serves as an additional illustration of 
the wide-spread belief that the first Napoleon was 
the Beast of the Apocalypse. K. P. D. E. 


“ Downfal of Buonaparte.— A divine of no less eccen- 
tricity than erudition, and a great admirer of Fleming’s 
commentaries on the Revelations says that the downfal 
of Buonaparte is nigh at hand, grounding his assertion 
on particular texts in the book of Revelation. The beast 
rising out of the sea (Corsica), with seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, is evidently Buo- 
naparte. This beast was to have reigned forty and two 
months. As Emperor of France, Buonaparte has nearly 
reigned this exact number of months. ‘The dragon (i. e. 
the devil) gave him this power and authority; and he 
caused all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right hand; i. e. Buona- 
parte has caused all persons to submit to his tyranny and 
slavery. The beast’s number was siz hundred three score 
and six, which exactly corresponds with the numerical 
calculation of the letters in Buonaparte’s name, reckoning 
according to the number affixed to each letter, before the 
use of figures was known. Thus, N equals 40, A J, P 60, 
O 50, L 20, E 5, A 1, and N 40 (the letters of his christian 
name). B 2, U 110, O 50, N 40, Al, P 60, A 1, R 80, 
T 100, E 5, being the letters in his surname, amounting 
together to 666, the identical number of the beast, i. e. 
Buonaparte. This prophetical divine adds, that un- 
questionably as the truth of Revelation can never be 
doubted, so the Spanish patriots aré destined to put an 
end to the reign of this beast (Buonaparte).” 





“ Ca ira” (2™ §. i. 353.) — A printed copy of 
this popular French song, with its music as sung 
at the Grand Federation at Paris, and its words 
(five verses) is in the possession of Mr. Carrington, 
the barrister, who has with it (bound in the same 
volume) “ The Marseilles Hymn, as ordered by 
the National Convention, and sung at the diferent 
theatres in Paris,” with its words (six verses); 
“La Carmagnole,” with its words (four verses) ; 
and “La Reveil du Peuple,” with its words (six 
verses), all these being printed at the end of the 
last century. F.A. C, 


Jacobites of 1745 (2™° S. i. 354.) — The list in- 
quired for of “ Jacobins outlawed in 1745,” is pro- 
bably the list of noblemen and gentlemen as named 
in the statute 19th George II. chap, 26, by which 
the persons there mentioned are attainted “of 
high treason if they shall not render themselves 
to one of his Majesty's justices of the peace on or 
before the 12th of July, 1746, andimbject them- 
selves to justice.” The adherents of the House 
of Stuart were called Jacobites, as the “ Old Pre- 
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of England and eighth of Scotland. 
bins” was the name of a faction in France during 
the Revolution. This name originated in a poli- 
tical club, which, in 1789, assembled in the sup- 
pressed convent of the Jacobins, or Dominican 
monks, in the Rue de St. Honoré, in Paris. 
F. A. C. 
Peerage Query (2S. i. 335.) —If the peer- 
age was forfeited in the year 1435 by the attainder 
of the then peer, and it was restored by the re- 
versal of the attainder, the peerage would not be- 
long to the person who is then heir to it under the 
original grant of it; but if it was restored to the 
family in 1605, by a new grant from King James, 
it would now belong to the person who is heir to 
it under the limitations contained in such new 


grant. F. A. C. 


London Architecture (2 §. i. 73.) —H. will 
find, in The Builder (vol. x., Nos. 515-16.), and 
one or two earlier numbers, engravings and de- 
scriptions of “The Houses and Shops of Old 
London.” Many of the engravings are from exist- 
ing examples; and amongst them, I doubt not, 
he will find the information he seeks. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ Folly,” a Farce (2™ §. i. 334.) — Your corre- 
spondent X. is mistaken in calling Folly a farce, 
a dramatic piece, misled, no doubt, by the title. 
It is a pamphlet relating to local matters, and is 
extremely rare. I have never seen but one copy, 
which is in the collection of a friend of mine. 

Wa. Dopp. 


Newcastle. 


General James Wolfe (1* S. xi. 257.) —It is 
stated that General Wolfe, after he received his 
death-wound, was carried off the field of battle by 
a grenadier of the 28th regiment, then known as 
“ Braggs.” On the other band it is asserted that 
the individual who supported the wounded general 
on this sad occasion was a grenadier belonging to 
the 58th regiment, then known as “ Robert An- 
struthers.” Can any of your military archzolo- 
gists solve this difficulty? In West’s picture at 
Hampton Court a grenadier is introduced; are 
his facings yellow or black? The former would 
assign him to the 28th regiment, “ The Slashers,” 
and the black facings would lead to the conclusion 
that he belonged to the 58th regiment, of Gib- 
raltar fame. Is this circumstance mentioned in 
any life or memoirs of General Wolfe? ‘The 
name of the soldier in question was James M'Dou- 
gal, and at page 47 of Cannon’s History of the 67th 
Regiment he is styled “ the faithful Highland ser- 
geant who attended him when dying.” G.L.S. 


Singular Puneral Sermon (2™ §. i. 353.) — This 
strange, not to say execrable, production has been 








tender,” was by them styled King James the third | many times separately reprinted at Diss. I enclose 
“ The Jaco- | a copy of the tenth edition (1823). In an advertise- 


ment prefixed the Sermon is stated to have been 
taken from the British Magazine for November, 


1750. The date, 1733, mentioned by M.S., is 
erroneous. According to Blomefield’s History of 


Norfolk, i. 163., Robert Proctor, A.M. was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Gissing, in 1613, and died 
in 1668, when he was succeeded by John Gibbs, 
A.M., “an odd but harmless man.” At Burston, 
which is an adjoining parish, Hugh More, A.M. 
was instituted, 1626, and held that living until 
1674 (Blomefield, i. 126.). There was, in 1736, 
in the churchyard, “ at the east end of the chancel, 
a grave post much decayed, for Hugh Moore, late 
rector, by which it appeared that he was a Scotch- 
man.” ‘Thomas Cole, clerk, also named in the 
Sermon, was rector of Shimpling, another adjacent 
village. He was instituted 1649, and died 1684 
(1bid. i, 155.). Blomefield mentions an alliance 
between the Proctors and Buxtons (i. 128. 158. ; 
v. 283.), from which it would seem that “ Mr. 
Buxton’s worship” was of the family settled in 
the olden time at Channons Hall, Tibenham, and 
now at Shadwell Lodge, near Thetford. Whether 
the so-called Sermon is worth preserving in “ N. 
& Q.,” I submit to better judgment. Charity for- 
bids the thought that such a burlesque ever dis- 
graced a pulpit of the Church of England; it 
seems more likely to have been a satirical produc- 
tion, the point of which has been lost among 
many irrecoverable things of greater worth. 

S. W. Rix. 


Beccles. 


Extraordinary “ Liturgy” (2™ S. i. 292.) — 
Your correspondent P. J. F. Gantitton wishes 
to know if there was any technical name at Athens 
for an extraordinary Ae:rovpyia, in contradistinction 
to the term éyxi«dws. If he will refer to Lewis’s 
translation of Béckh’s Public Economy of Athens, 
bk. m1. ch. xxi. p.451., he will find this remark: 

“There was not any separate name for the extra- 
ordinary liturgies; Reiske invented the appellation of 
compulsory liturgies (povraxrai Aetrovpyiac), in order to 
correct a passage in a Byzantine decree which confers 
upon the Athenians an exemption from certain liturgies 
at Byzantium: it is, however, highly improbable that 
the extraordinary liturgies are intended, for at Athens 


| the extraordinary liturgies were the only ones from which 


an exemption was allowed; and moreover the alteration, 


| even if the extraordinary liturgies were meant, must ne- 


cessarily remain doubtful.” 

The passage in the Byzantine decree to which 
he refers is to be found in Demosth. de Corona, 
p. 256—10, W. T. SuerBorne. 

Cambridge. 

Military Costume (2™ §. i. 332.) — The gorget, 
only recently disused by officers, was the remains 
of the breastplate. The aiguilette still worn by 
the superior officers of the household cavalry re- 
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presents the cords with which they bound up | 


their forage ; and the red cord on the front of the 
cross-belt is the substitute of the string that held 
the powder-flask for priming. Some of your 
military readers could add some curious informa- 


tion with —— to the origin of regimental | 


names, the ** Half Hundred,” the “ Black Watch,” 
the “ Die Hards,” the “ Shoulders to Shoulder,” 
and the “Pompadours” (from their purple 
facings), &c. What regiment wears the plate be- 
fore and behind the cap? Why did the Lancers 
adopt the death’s head and cross bones ? 
The sash worn by officers was intended to serve 
in carrying the wounded from the field of battle. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Bibliographical Queries (2™ §., i. 289.) — 

5. “ An Answer to a Book intituled ‘ The State of the 
Protestants in Ireland’” [by Charles Leslie }. 

7. “ History of the Dependency of Ireland” [by Wil- 
liam Atwood }. 

12. “A Letter to Deane Swift, Esq., on the Essay upon 
the Life, &e., of Dr. Jonathan Swift” [by Patrick De- 
lany, D.D.] 

For authority see Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 
‘AMuevs, 
Dublin. 


Old Deeds (1* S. xii. 408. ; 2°° S. i. 116.) — 
Will the following be of any service to Karr, who 
inquires as to the mode of cleaning and restoring 
old pamphlets used in the Public Record Offices. | 
take it from amongst some recipes, dated 1749 :— 


“A liquor to wash old deeds, writings, &c., whereby 


they are rendered as legible as when first wrote; com- 
municated and used with success by the late Mr. Holmes, 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London : — 


“ Take five or six galls; bruise them, and put them | 
into almost a pint of the very best white wine. Let it | 


stand in the sun two days. After this time of infusion, 
dip a brush into the liquor, and wash the part wanted to 


could be heard by the reporters; owing to the in- 
tense row amongst the Protestant mob. | Further 
information on this term is desirable. M. H: R. 


| Greek Fire (2 §.i. 816.)— Consult on this 
subject Libri’s Histoire des Sciences Mathéma- 
tiques en Italie, 8vo., 1838, tom. ii. p. 128. js 


“ The Country Book Club” (2™ §, i. 353.) — 
This poetical piece, with a caricature etching on 
the title, by Rowlandson, representing the club 
and its members, is by Charles Shillito. See 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798 ; copied 
into Biographia Dramatica, 1812. Mr. Shillito is 
connected with our Scottish poetry by virtue of 
A Sonnet supposed to have been written by Mary 
Queen of Scots to the Earl of Bothwell, §c., pub- 
lished by him, anonymously, at London in 1790, 
and I should like to hear something about him, 
His Sea Fight, 1780, written at sea, suggests his 
being a naval man; while his farce of the Man of 
Enterprize, 1789, coming from the Colchester 
press, and the bulk of his subscribers to the Book 
Club from the same place, leads to the inference 
that our author belonged to that locality. WV. O. 


Registers of Births in Scotland (2™ §. i. 335.)— 
Your correspondent R. T. is recommended to pro- 
cure a copy of Turnbull's Memoranda of the State 
of the Parochial Registers of Scotland, published 
at Edinburgh in 1849, price 6s. 6d., 8vo., boards, 
where, upon examination, he will find full in- 
| formation as to the “ Registers,” with their dates, 
of every parish and eounty throughout Scotland. 
The “sessions clerk” of each parish was, and in 
| most cases still is, the proper party to apply to 
| when extracts are wanted from their important 
| records. T. G. S. 
| Edinburgh. 


be cleared up; and you will soon see upon trial whether | 


the tincture be too strong or too small.” 
R. W. Hackwoop. 
Kentish Fire (2" 8. i. 182.) — The reply of 
Y.S. M., dating the invention of this term in 


1834, and assigning Dublin as the place of its | 


origin, is scarcely satisfactory. At least my im- 
pression is strong (though I made no note at the 
time) that it dates several years farther back, viz. 
at the time when the question of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation was still unsettled ; that question 


having been settled, if I remember right, in 1829. | 


The locality of the invention seems also to savour 
of a bull, — Kentish Fire having its origin in Jre- 
land! The fact is, the Protestant cause was very 
strong in the county of Kent, as proved by the 
well-known monster meeting on Penenden Heath, 
when the late Mr. Sheil, M.P. made his grand 
speech, so celebrated for having been reported 
verbatim in Zhe Times, when not a word of it 


| Miscellaneous. 
| NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
} 


It was the penalty paid by Sir Robert Peel for his im- 
mense political influence, that he was twice compelled to 
advocate and carry the very measures of which he had 
previously been looked upon as the great opponent. His 
own vindication of his conduct, so far as relates to Catholic 
Emancipation, is now before us. It is entitled Memoirs 
of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., published 
by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now Earl 
Stanhope), and the Right Hon, Edward Cardwell, M.P. 
| Part I. The Roman Catholic Question, 1828-9. As a 

chapter of our political history, it will be read with the 
deepest interest. But with politics, we do not interfere. 
As the vindication of the character of a distinguished 
statesman, placed in a position of almost unparalleled 
difficulty, eventually compelled to sacrifice deep-rooted 
feelings, long-cherished opinions and private friendship, 
to a sense of public duty and stern necessity, it must be 
received with great satisfaction by all the personal and 
| political friends of the writer; and we expect to find 
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these feelings will be shared by many who were at the | 
time most warmly opposed, not only to the great change | 
in our constitution which the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill necessarily effected, but to the statesman 
who was the chief means of carrying that important 
measure. 

It is a long time since we saw a more 
bution to bibliography than that which has just been 
given to the world by the Chetham Society, under the 
title of Bibliographical Notices of the Church Libraries of 
and Gorton, bequeathed by Humphrey Chetham. 
in which the editor, Mr. Gilbert J. French, 
task—his prefatory notice — his fac- 

his bibliographical and biographical 
just what they ought to be: and we do not 
r service could be rendered to literary 
history, than by the publi in a similar form of 
catalogues of all the rarer works in our lar braries. 
Who will be the first to follow the excellent example of 
Mr. French and the Chetham Society ? 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty has jr issued an 
book for the young: holding wi nny 
ledg 


re. 


valuable contri- 


Turton 
The manner 
has executed his 
simile title-p 
notes—all are 
know that a gi 


eat 
ation 


} 
Be : 


ther delightful 
son that Know- 


: ‘ . is earthly of the mind, 

But Wisdom heavenly of the soul,” 

the obje t of her Worlds not R. —like her Par 
Srom Nature, to which it forms a fitting companion — is 
to lead the young to find interest and pleasure in con- 
templative thought. And we believe few youthful 
readers, we might perhaps omit the epithet youthful, will 
close this interesting little volume without being “ wiser” 
and better for its perusal. 

Mr. Murray has brought 
library edition of The Poet 
which he has included in 
The sixth volume, which completes 
terminated by a rather extensive 
notes, &c 

Books Recetvep. — Annals of England; an Epitome 
of English History from Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of 
Parliament, and other Public Records. Vol. 11. The se- 
cond volume of this judiciously compiled, and conscien- 
tiously written, Annals of England, extends from the 
accession of Henry IV. in 1399, to the execution of 
Charles I. A third volume, which is to extend to the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, with a classified list 
of authorities, notes, and illustrations, will complete this 
most useful little Handbook of English History. 

Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. Based on 
Family and State Papers. By Hepworth Dixon. This 
new and cheap edition of Mr. Dixon’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Nelson’s great predecessor, has the advantage 
of professional notes by Lord Dundonald, who in the 
preface gives utterance to this apothegm, which appears 
to have been acted upon, though not enunciated by, the 
admirals already named; “ The more impracticable a task 
appears, the more easily it may be achieved under ju- 
dicious management.” 

Morning Thoughts, suggested by the Second Lesson for 
Morning Service throughout the Year. By a Clergyman, 
Vol. lil. A volume of graceful and devotional poetry in 
the spirit of The Christian Year. 

lt is or, the Scriptures the Word of God, 
From the French of Professor Gaussen. The fact of this 
being the fourth edition shows the success which has 
attended this translation of Gaussen’s most able little 
book. 

Illustrations of the ae Scriptures, consisting of Eighteen 
Maps and Plans, A separate issue of the small but beau- 
tifully executed maps which were originally engraved for 
Bagster’s Polyglot Bible. 


alised 


the handsome 
cal Works of Lord Byron, | 
his series of British Classics. 
the work, is fitly 
Index to the Poems, 


to a close 


10 





written ; 


za’s Introduction to his Translation of the New Tes- 
tament, with the Latin Original appended. A very useful 
little work, showing to the mere English reader what 
were the views which induced this great Reformer to 
undertake his Translation of the New Testament, and of 
the doctrines contained in it. 

Popular Tales and Sketches, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. There 
are few pens which can turn a novelet so gracefully as 
Mrs. Carter Hall. Few can inculcate a moral more plea- 
santly; and many will receive with pleasure this reprint 
of eighteen of her pretty tales and sketches. 

The Song of Drop o’ Wather, a London Legend. 
Harry Wandsworth Shortfellow. A cle 
parody, in which Shortfellow makes the slang of the back 
slums take the place which is occupied by the mythology 
and nomenclature of the backwoods in Longfellow’ 's beau- 
tiful original, 
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